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CHAPTER LXII. 
THe BENEDIOTION. 


BOUT ten o'clock on the morning of 
the twenty-seventh of February the 
currents of passengers along the 

| Florentine streets set decidedly 

| towards San Marco. It was the 
| last morning of the Carnival, and 
| every one knew there was a second 
Bonfire of Vanities being prepared 
in front of the Old Palace; but at 
| this hour it was evident that the 
centre of popular interest lay else- 
ii) where. 

/ The Piazza di San Marco was 

| filled by a multitude who showed 
no other movement than that which 
proceeded from the pressure of new 
comers trying to force their way for- 
ward from all the openings; but the 
front ranks were already close- 
serried and resisted the pressure. 

Those ranks were ranged around a semicircular barrier in front of the 
church, and within this barrier were already assembling the Dominican 
Brethren of San Marco. 
But the temporary wooden pulpit erected over the church door was 
still empty. It was presently to be entered by the man whom the Pope’s 
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command had banished from the pulpit of the Duomo, whom the other 
ecclesiastics of Florence had been forbidden to consort with, whom the 
citizens had been forbidden to hear on pain of excommunication. This 
man had said, “ A wicked, unbelieving Pope who has gained the pontifical 
chair by bribery is not Christ’s Vicar. His curses are broken swords: 
he grasps a hilt without a blade. His commands are contrary to the 
Christian life: it is lawful to disobey them—nay, it is not lawful to obey 
them.” And the people still flocked to hear him as he preached in his own 
church of San Marco, though the Pope was hanging terrible threats over 
Florence if it did not renounce the pestilential schismatic and send him to 
Rome to be “conyerted”—still, as on this very morning, accepted the 
communion from his excommunicated hands. For how if this Frate had 
really more command over the Divine lightnings than that official successor 
of Saint Peter? It was a momentous question, which for the mass of 
citizens could never be decided by the Frate’s ultimate test, namely, what 
was and what was not accordant with the highest spiritual law. No: in 
such a case as this, if God had chosen the Frate as his prophet to rebuke 
the High Priest who carried the mystic raiment unworthily, he would 
attest his choice by some unmistakable sign. As long as the belief in the 
Prophet carried no threat of outward calamity, but rather the confident 
hope of exceptional safety, no sign was needed : his preaching was a music 
to which the people felt themselves marching along the way they wished 
to go; but now that belief meant an immediate blow to their commerce, 
the shaking of their position among the Italian States, and an interdict on 
their city, there inevitably came the question, “ What miracle showest 
thou?” Slowly at first, then faster and faster, that fatal demand had 
been swelling in Savonarola’s ear, provoking a response, outwardly in the 
declaration that at the fitting time the miracle would come ; inwardly in 
the faith—not unwavering, for what faith is so?—that if the need for 
miracle became urgent, the work he had before him was too great for the 
Divine power to leave it halting. His faith wavered, but not his speech: 
it is the lot of every man who has to speak for the satisfaction of the 
crowd, that he must often speak in virtue of yesterday’s faith, hoping it 
will come back to-morrow. 

It was in preparation for a scene which was really a response to the 
popular impatience for some supernatural guarantee of the Prophet’s mis- 
sion that the wooden pulpit had been erected above the church door. 
But while the ordinary Frati in black mantles were entering and arranging 
themselves, the faces of the multitude were not yet eagerly directed 
towards the pulpit: it was felt that Savanarola would not appear just yet, 
and there was some interest in singling out the various monks, some of 
them belonging to high Florentine families, many of them having fathers, 
brothers, or cousins among the artisans and shopkeepers who made the 
majority of the crowd. It was not till the tale of monks was complete, not 
till they had fluttered their books and had begun to chant, that people 
said to each other, “ Fra Girolamo must be coming now.” 
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That expectation rather than any spell from the accustomed wail of 
psalmody was what made silence and expectation seem to spread like a 
paling solemn light over the multitude of upturned faces, all now directed 
towards the empty pulpit. 

The next instant the pulpit was no longer empty. A figure covered 
from head to foot in black cowl and mantle had entered it, and was 
kneeling with bent head and with face turned away. It seemed a weary 
time to the eager people while the black figure knelt and the monks 
chanted. But the stillness was not broken, for the Frate’s audiences with 
Heaven were yet charged with electric awe for that mixed multitude, so 
that those who had already the will to stone him felt their arms unnerved. 

At last there was a vibration among the multitude, each seeming to 
give his neighbour a momentary aspen-like touch, as when men who have 
been watching for something in the heavens see the expected presence 
silently disclosing itself. The Frate had risen, turned towards the people, 
and partly pushed back his cowl. The monotonous wail of psalmody had 
ceased, and to those who stood near the pulpit, it was as if the sounds 
which had just been filling their cars had suddenly merged themselves in 
the force of Savonarola’s flashing glance, as he looked round him in the 
silence. Then he stretched out his hands, which, in their exquisite 
delicacy, seemed transfigured from an animal organ for grasping into 
vehicles of sensibility too acute to need any gross contact: hands that 
came like an appealing speech from that part of his soul which was 
masked by his strong passionate face, written on now with deeper lines 
about the mouth and brow than are made by forty-four years of ordinary 
life. 

At the first stretching out of the hands some of the crowd in the front 
ranks fell on their knees, and here and there a devout disciple farther off; 
but the great majority stood firm, some resisting the impulse to kneel 
before this excommunicated man (might not a great judgment fall upon 
him even in this act of blessing ?)—others jarred with scorn and hatred 
of the ambitious deceiver who was getting up this new comedy, before 
which, nevertheless, they felt themselves impotent, as before the triumph 
of a fashion. 

But then came the voice, clear and low at first, uttering the words of 
absolution—“ Misereatur vestri”—and more fell on their knees; and as it 
rose higher and yet clearer, the erect heads became fewer and fewer, till, at the 
words “ Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus,” it rose to a masculine cry, as if 
protesting its power to bless under the clutch of a demon that wanted to 
stifle it: it rang like a trumpet to the extremities of the Piazza, and under 
it every head was bowed. 

After the utterance of that blessing Savonarola himself fell on his knees 
and hid his face in temporary exhaustion. Those great jets of emotion 
were a necessary part of his life: he himself had said to the people 
long ago, “ Without preaching I cannot live.” But it was a life that 


shattered him. 
_ 
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In a few minutes more, some had risen to their feet, but a larger 
number remained kneeling, and all faces were intently watching him. He 
had taken into his hands a crystal vessel, containing the consecrated Host, 
and was about to address the people. 

“ You remember, my children, three days ago I besought you, when I 
should hold this Sacrament in my hand in the face of you all, to pray 
fervently to the Most High that if this work of mine does not come from 
Him, He will send a fire and consume me, that I may vanish into the 
eternal darkness away from His light which I have hidden with my falsity. 
Again I beseech you to make that prayer, and to make it now.” 

It was a breathless moment: perhaps no man really prayed, if some in 
a spirit of devout obedience made the effort to pray. Every consciousness 
was chiefly possessed by the sense that Savonarola was praying, in a voice 
not loud but distinctly audible in the wide stillness, 

“Lord, if I have not wrought in sincerity of soul, if my word cometh 
not from Thee, strike me in this moment with Thy thunder, and let the 
fires of Thy wrath enclose me.” 

He ceased to speak, and stood motionless, with the consecrated Mystery 
in his hand, with eyes uplifted and a quivering excitement in his whole 
aspect, Every one else was motionless and silent too, while the sunlight, 
which for the last quarter of an hour had here and there been piercing the 
greyness, made fitful streaks across the convent wall, causing some awe- 
stricken spectators to start timidly. But soon there was a wider parting, 
and with a gentle quickness, like a smile, a stream of brightness poured 
itself on the crystal vase, and then spread itself over Savonarola’s face with 
mild glorification. 

An instantaneous shout rang through the Piazza, “ Behold the answer !” 

The warm radiance thrilled through Savonarola’s frame, and so did 
the shout. It was his last moment of untroubled triumph, and in its 
rapturous confidence he felt carried to a grander scene yet to come, before 
an audience that would represent all Christendom, in whose presence he 
would again be sealed as the messenger of. the supreme righteousness, and 
feel himself full charged with Divine strength. It was but a moment that 
expanded itself in that prevision. While the shout was still ringing in his 
ears he turned away within the church, feeling the strain too great for him 
to bear it longer. 

But when the Frate had disappeared, and the sunlight seemed no 
longer to have anything special in its illumination, but was spreading itself 
impartially over all things clean and unclean, there began, along with the 
general movement of the crowd, a confusion of voices in which certain 
strong discords and varying scales of laughter made it evident that, in the 
previous silence and universal kneeling, hostility and scorn had only sub- 
mitted unwillingly to a momentary spell. 

“Tt seems to me the plaudits are giving way to criticism,” said Tito, 
who had been watching the scene attentively from an upper loggia in one 
of the houses opposite the church. “ Nevertheless it was a striking mo- 
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ment, eh, Messer Pietro? Fra Girolamo is a man to make one understand 
that there was a time when the monk’s frock was a symbol of power over 
men’s minds rather than over the keys of women’s cupboards.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Pietro Cennini. “And until I have seen proof 
that Fra Girolamo has much less faith in God’s judgments than the com- 
mon run of men, instead of having considerably more, I shall not believe 
that he would brave heaven in this way if his soul were laden with a 
conscious lie.” . 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
RIPENING SCHEMES. 


A montn after that Carnival, one morning near the end of March, Tito 
descended the marble steps of the Old Palace, bound on a pregnant errand 
to San Marco. For some reason, he did not choose to take the direct 
road, which was but a slightly bent line from the Old Palace; he chose 
rather to make a circuit by the Piazza di Santa Croce, where the people 
would be pouring out of the church after the early sermon. 

It was in the grand church of Santa Croce that the daily Lenten 
sermon had of late had the largest audience. For Savonarola’s voice had 
ceased to be heard even in his own church of San Marco, a hostile Signoria 
having imposed silence on him in obedience to a new letter from the 
Pope, threatening the city with an immediate interdict if this “ wretched 
worm ” and “monstrous idol” were not forbidden to preach, and sent to 
demand pardon at Rome. And next to hearing Fra Girolamo himself, the 
most exciting Lenten occupation was to hear him argued against and 
vilified. This excitement was to be had in Santa Croce, where the 
Franciscan appointed to preach the Quaresimal sermons had offered to 
clench his arguments by walking through the fire with Fra Girolamo. 
Had not that schismatical Dominican said, that his prophetic doctrine 
would be proved by a miracle at the fitting time? Here, then, was the 
fitting time. Let Savonarola walk through the fire, and if he came out 
unhurt, the Divine origin of his doctrine would be demonstrated; but if 
the fire consumed him, his falsity would be manifest ; and.that he might 
have no excuse for evading the test, the Franciscan declared himself 
willing to be a victim to this high logic, and to be burned for the sake of 
securing the necessary minor premiss. 

Savonarola, according to his habit, had taken no notice of these pulpit 
attacks. But it happened that the zealous preacher of Santa Croce was no 
other than the Fra Francesco di Puglia, who at Prato the year before had 
been engaged in a like challenge with Savonarola’s fervent follower Fra 
Domenico, but had been called home by his superiors while the heat was 
simply oratorical. Honest Fra Domenico, then, who was preaching 
Lenten sermons to the women in the Via Cocornero, no sooner heard of 
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this new challenge, than he took up the gauntlet for his master and 
declared himself ready to walk through the fire with Fra Francesco. 
Already the people were beginning to take a strong interest in what 
seemed to them a short and easy method of argument (for those who were 
to be convinced), when Savonarola, keenly alive to the dangers that lay 
in the mere discussion of the case, commanded Fra Domenico to withdraw 
his acceptance of the challenge and secede from the affair. The Franciscan 
declared himself content: he had not directed his challenge to any sub- 
altern, but to Fra Girolamo himself. 

After that, the popular interest in the Lenten sermons had flagged a 
little. But this morning, when Tito entered the Piazza di Santa Croce, 
he found, as he expected, that the people were pouring from the church 
in large numbers. Instead of dispersing, many of them concentrated 
themselves towards a particular spot near the entrance of the Franciscan 
monastery, and Tito took the same direction, threading the crowd with 
a careless and leisurely air, but keeping careful watch on that monastic 
entrance, as if he expected some object of interest to issue from it. 

It was no such expectation that occupied the crowd. The object they 
were caring about was already visible to them in the shape of a large 
placard, affixed by order of the Signoria, and covered with very legible 
official handwriting. But curiosity was somewhat baulked by the fact 
that the manuscript was chiefly in Latin; and though nearly every man 
knew beforehand approximately what the placard contained, he had an 
appetite for more exact knowledge, which gave hiin an irritating sense of 
his neighbour’s ignorance in not being able to interpret the learned tongue. 
For that aural acquaintance with Latin phrases which the unlearned 
might pick up from pulpit quotations constantly interpreted by the preacher 
could help them little when they saw written Latin; the spelling even 
of the modern language being in an unorganized and scrambling condition 
for the mass of people who could read and write,* and the majority of 
those assembled nearest to the placard were not in the dangerous pre- 
dicament of possessing that little knowledge. 

“Tt’s the Frate’s doctrines that he’s to prove by being burned,” 
said that large public character Goro, who happened to be among the 
foremost gazers. “ The Signoria has taken it in hand, and the writing is 
to let us know. It’s what the Padre has been telling us about in his 
sermon.” 

“ Nay, Goro,” said a sleek shopkeeper, compassionately, “ thou hast got 
thy legs into twisted hose there. The Frate has to prove his doctrines 
by not being burned: he is to walk through the fire, and come out on the 
other side sound and whole.” 

“Yes, yes,” said a young sculptor, who wore his white-streaked cap 
and tunic with a jaunty air. “But Fra Girolamo objects to walking 





* The old diarists throw in their consonants with a scrupulous regard rather to 
quantity than position, well typified by the Ragnolo Braghiello (Agnnolo Gabriello) of 
Boccaccio’s Ferondo. 
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through the fire. Being sound and whole already, he sees no reason why 
he should walk through the fire to come out in just the same condition. 
He leaves such odds and ends of work to Fra Domenico.” 

“Then I say he flinches like a coward,” said Goro, in a wheezy treble. 
“ Suffocation! that was what he did at the Carnival. He had us all in 
the Piazza to see the lightning strike him, and nothing came of it.” 

“Stop that bleating,” said a tail shoemaker, who had stepped in to 
hear part of the sermon, with bunches of slippers hanging over his 
shoulders. “It scems to me, friend, that you are about as wise as a calf 
with water on its brain. The Frate will flinch from nothing: he'll say 
nothing beforehand, perhaps, but when the moment comes he'll walk 
through the fire without asking any grey-frock to keep him company. 
But I would give a shoestring to know what this Latin all is.” 

‘There's so much of it,” said the shopkeeper, “else I’m pretty good 
at guessing. Is there no scholar to be seen?” he added, with a slight 
expression of disgust. 

There was a general turning of heads, which caused the talkers to 
descry Tito approaching in their rear. 

‘‘ Here is one,” said the young sculptor, smiling and raising his cap. 

“Tt is the secretary of the Ten: he is going to the convent, doubtless; 
make way for him,” said the shopkeeper, also doffing, though that mark 
of respect was rarely shown by Florentines except to the highest officials. 


The exceptional reverence was really exacted by the splendour and grace 
of Tito’s appearance, which made his black mantle, with its gold fibula, 
look like a regal robe, and his ordinary black velvet cap like an entirely 
exceptional head-dress. The hardening of his cheeks and mouth, which 
was the chief change in his face since he came to Florence, seemed to a 
superficial glance only to give his beauty a more masculine character. He 


raised his own cap immediately and said, 

“Thanks, my friend, I merely wished, as you did, to see what is at 
the foot of this placard—ah, it is as I expected. I had been informed 
that the government permits any one who will to subscribe his name as 
a candidate to enter the fire—which is an act of liberality worthy of the 
magnificent Signoria—reserving of course the right to make a selection. 
And doubtless many believers will be eager to subscribe their names. 
For what is it to enter the fire, to one whose faith is firm? A man is 
afraid of the fire, because he believes it will burn him; but if he believes 
the contrary ?’’—here Tito lifted his shoulders and made an oratorical 
pause—“ for which reason I have never been one to disbelieve the Frate, 
when he has said that he would enter the fire to prove his doctrine. For 
in his place, if you believed the fire would not burn you, which of you, 
my friends, would not enter it as readily as you would waik along the dry 
bed of the Mugnone?” 

As Tito looked round him during this appeal, there was a change in 
some of his audience very much like the change in an eager dog when he 
is invited to smell something pungent. Since the question of burning 
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was becoming practical, it was not every one who would rashly commit 
himself to any general view of the relation between faith and fire. The 
scene might have been too much for a gravity less under command than 
Tito’s. 

“Then, Messer Segretario,” said the young sculptor, “it seems to me 
Fra Francesco is the greater hero, for he offers to enter the fire for the 
truth, though he is sure the fire will burn him.” 

““T do not deny it,” said Tito, blandly. “ But if it turns out that 
Fra Francesco is mistaken, he will have been burned for the wrong side, 
and the Church has never reckoned such as martyrs. We must suspend 
our judgment until the trial has really taken place.” 

“Tt is true, Messer Segretario,” said the shopkeeper, with subdued 
impatience. “ But will you favour us by interpreting the Latin?” 

“ Assuredly,” said Tito. “It does but express the conclusions or 
doctrines which the Frate specially teaches, and which the trial by fire is 
to prove true or false. They are doubtless familiar to you. First, that 
Florence Oe 

“Let us have the Latin bit by bit, and then tell us what it means,” 
said the shoemaker, who had been a frequent hearer of Fra Girolamo. 

“ Willingly,” said Tito, smiling. “ You will then judge if I give you 
the right meaning.” 

“ Yes, yes; that’s fair,” said Goro. 

“ Ecclesia Det indiget renovatione, that is, the Church of God needs 
purifying or regenerating.” 

“Tt is true,” said several voices at once. 

“That means, the priests ought to lead better lives; there needs no 
miracle to prove that. That’s what the Frate has always been saying,” 
said the shoemaker. 

“ Flagellabitur,” Tito went on. “ That is, it will be scourged. Reno- 
vabitur: it will be purified. Florentia quoque post flagella renovabitur et 
prosperabitur: Florence also, after the scourging, shall be purified and 
shall prosper.” 

‘“¢ That means, we are to get Pisa again,” said the shopkeeper. 

“ And get the wool from England as we used to do, I should hope,” 
said an elderly man, in an old fashioned berretta, who had been silent 
till now. “There’s been scourging enough with the sinking of the 
trade.” 

At this moment, a tall personage, surmounted by a red feather, issued 
from the door of the convent, and exchanged an indifferent glance with 
Tito ; who, tossing his becchetto carelessly over his left shoulder, turned 
to his reading again, while the bystanders, with more timidity than respect, 
shrank to make a passage for Messer Dolfo Spini. 

“ Infideles convertentur ad Christum,” Tito went on. “That is, the 
infidels shall be converted to Christ.” 

“Those are the Turks and the Moors. Well, I've nothing to say 
against that,” said the shopkeeper, dispassionately, 
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“ Hec autem omnia erunt temporibus nostris—and all these things shall 
happen in our times.” 

“Why, what use would they be, else?” said Goro. 

“ Excommunicatio nuper lata contra Reverendum Patrem nostrum 
Fratrem Hieronymum nulla est—the excommunication lately pronounced 
against our reverend father, Fra Girolamo, is null. Non observantes eam 
non peccant—those who disregard it are not committing a sin.” 

‘IT shall know better what to say to that when we have had the Trial 
by Fire,” said the shopkeeper. 

“ Which doubtless will clear up everything,” said Tito. ‘That is all 
the Latin—all the conclusions that are to be proved true or false by the 
trial. The rest you can perceive is simply a proclamation of the Signoria 
in good Tuscan, calling on such as are eager to walk through the fire, to 
come to the Palazzo and subscribe their names. Can I serve you further? 
If not # 

Tito, as he turned away, raised his cap and bent slightly, with so easy 
an air that the movement seemed a natural prompting of deference. 

He quickened his pace as he left the Piazza, and after two or three 
turnings he paused in a quiet street before a door at which he gavea 
light and peculiar knock. It was opened by a young woman whom he 
chucked under the chin as he asked her if the Padrone was within, and 
he then passed, without further ceremony, through another door which 
stood ajar on his right hand. It admitted him into a handsome but 
untidy room, where Dolfo Spini sat playing with a fine stag-hound 
which alternately snuffed at a basket of pups and licked his hands with 
that affectionate disregard of her master’s morals which in the fifteenth 
century was felt to be one of the most agreeable attributes of her sex. 
He just looked up as Tito entered, but continued his play, simply from 
that disposition to persistence in some irrelevant action, by which slow- 
witted sensual people seem to be continually counteracting their own 
purposes. ‘Tito was patient. 

“‘A handsome bracca that,” he said quietly, standing with his thumbs 
in his belt. Presently he added, in that cool liquid tone which seemed 
mild, but compelled attention, ‘‘ When you have finished such caresses 
as. cannot possibly be deferred, my Dolfo, we will talk of business, if you 
please. My time, which I could wish to be eternity at your service, is 
not entirely my own this morning.” 

“ Down, Mischief, down!” said Spini, with sudden roughness. 
“Malediction !” he added, still more gruffly, pushing the dog aside; 
then, starting from his seat, he stood close to Tito, and put a hand on his 
shoulder as he spoke. 

“T hope your sharp wits see all the ins and outs of this business, my 
fine necromancer, for it seems to me no clearer than the bottom of a 
sack.” 

“ What is your difficulty, my cavaliere ?” 

‘These accursed Frati Minori at Santa Croce, They are drawing 
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back now. Fra Francesco himself seems afraid of sticking to his challenge ; 
talks of the Prophet being likely to use magic to get up a false miracle— 
thinks he might be dragged into the fire and burned, and the Prophet 
might come out whole by magic, and the Church be none the better. 
And then, after all our talking, there’s nct so much as a blessed lay 
brother who will offer himself to pair with that pious sheep Fra 
Domenico.” 

“Tt is the peculiar stupidity of the tonsured skull that prevents them 
from seeing of how little consequence it is whether they are burned or 
not,” said Tito. “Have you sworn well to them that they shall be in no 
danger of entering the fire?” 

“No,” said Spini, looking puzzled; “ because one of them will be 
obliged to go in with Fra Domenico, who thinks it a thousand years till 
the faggots are ready.” 

“Not at all. Fra Domenico himself is not likely to goin. I have told 
you before, my Dolfo, only your powerful mind is not to be impressed with- 
out more repetition than suffices for the vulgar—I have told you that now 
you have got the Signoria to take up this affair and prevent it from being 
hushed up by Fra Girolamo, nothing is necessary but that on a given day 
the fuel should be prepared in the Piazza, and the people got together 
with the expectation of seeing something prodigious. If, after that, the 
Prophet quits the Piazza without any appearance of a miracle on his side, 
he is ruined with the people: they will be ready to pelt him out of the 
city, the Signoria will find it easy to banish him from the territory, and 
his Holiness may do as he likes with him. Therefore, my Alcibiades, 
swear to the Franciscans that their grey frocks shall not come within 
singeing distance of the fire.” 

Spini rubbed the back of his head with one hand, and tapped his 
sword against his leg with the other, to stimulate his power of seeing 
these intangible combinations. 

“ But,” he said presently, looking up again, “ unless we fall on him 
in the Piazza, when the people are in a rage, and make an end of him and 
his lies then and there, Valori and the Salviati and the Albizzi will take 
up arms and raise a fight for him. I know that was talked of when there 
was the hubbub on Ascension Sunday. And the people may turn round 
again : there may be a story raised of the French king coming again, or 
some other cursed chance in the hypocrite’s favour. The city will never 
be safe till he’s out of it.” 

“He will be out of it before long, without your giving yourself any 
further trouble than this little comedy of the Trial by Fire. The wine 
and the sun will make vinegar without any shouting to help them, as 
your Florentine sages would say. You will have the satisfaction of 
delivering your city from an incubus by an able stratagem, instead of 
risking blunders with sword-thrusts.” 

“‘ But suppose he did get magic and the devil to help him, and walk 
through the fire after all?” said Spini, with a grimace intended to hide 
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a certain shyness in trenching on this speculative ground. ‘* How do you 
know there’s nothing in those things? Plenty of scholars believe in 
them, and this Frate is bad enough for anything.” 

“Oh, of course there are such things,” said Tito, with a shrug; “ but 
I have particular reasons for knowing that the Frate is not on such terms 
with the devil as can give him any confidence in this affair. The only 
magic he relies on is his own ability.” 

“ Ability !” said Spini. “Do you call it ability to be setting Florence 
at loggerheads with the Pope and all the powers of Italy—all to keep 
beckoning at the French king who never comes? You may call him 
able, but I call him a hypocrite, who wants to be master of everybody, 
and get himself made Pope.” 

“ You judge with your usual penetration, my captain, but our opinions 
do not clash. The Frate, wanting to be master, and to carry out his pro- 
jects against the Pope, requires the lever of a foreign power, and requires 
Florence as a fulcrum. I used to think him a narrow-minded bigot, but 
now I think him a shrewd ambitious man who knows what he is aiming 
at, and directs his aim as skilfully as you direct a ball when you are 
playing at maglio.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Spini, cordially, “ I can aim a ball.” 

“Tt is true,” said Tito, with bland gravity; “and I should not have 
troubled you with my trivial remark on the Frate’s ability, but that you 


may see how this will heighten the credit of your success against him at 
Yome and at Milan, which is sure to serve you in good stead when the 
city comes to change its policy.” 

“ Well, thou art a good little demon, and shalt have good pay,” said 
Spini, patronizingly ; whereupon he thought it only natural that the 
useful Greek adventurer should smile with gratification as he said,— 


“‘ Of course, any advantage to me depends entirely on your ” 
> fo) 


“ We shall have our supper at my palace to-night,” interrupted Spini, 
with a significant nod and an affectionate pat on Tito’s shoulder, “ and I 
shall expound the new scheme to them all.” 

“Pardon, my magnificent patron,” said Tito; “the scheme has been 
the same from the first—it has never varied except in your memory. 
Are you sure you have fast hold of it now?” 

Spini rehearsed. 

“One thing more,” he said, as Tito was hastening away. “ There is 
that sharp-nosed notary, Ser Ceccone; he has been handy of late. Tell 
me, you who can see a man wink when you're behind him, do you think 
I may go on making use of him?” 

Tito dared ‘not say “no.” He knew his companion too well to trust 
him with advice when all Spini’s vanity and self-interest were not engaged 
in concealing the adviser. 

“ Doubtless,” he answered, promptly. “I have nothing to say against 
Ceccone.” 

That suggestion of the notary’s intimate access to Spini caused Tito a 
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passing twinge, interrupting his amused satisfaction in the success with 
which the made a tool of the man who fancied himself a patron. For he 
had been rather afraid of Ser Ceccone. Tito’s nature made him pecu- 
liarly alive to circumstances that might be turned to his disadvantage ; 
his memory was much haunted by such possibilities, stimulating him to 
contrivances by which he might ward them off. And it was not likely 
that he should forget that October morning more than a year ago, when 
Romola had appeared suddenly before him at the door of Nello’s shop, 
and had compelled him to declare his certainty that Fra Girolamo was 
not going outside the gates. The fact that Ser Ceccone had been a 
witness of that scene, together with Tito’s perception that for some reason 
or other he was an object of dislike to the notary, had received a new 
importance from the recent turn of events. For after having been impli- 
cated in the Medicean plots, and found it advisable in consequence to 
retire into the country for some time, Ser Ceccone had of late, since his 
reappearance in the city, attached himself to the Arrabbiati, and culti- 
vated the patronage of Dolfo Spini. Now that captain of the Compagn- 
acci was much given, when in the company of intimates, to confidential 
narrative about his own doings, and if Ser Ceccone’s powers of combination 
were sharpened by enmity, he might gather some knowledge which he 
could use against Tito with very unpleasant results. 

It would be pitiable to be baulked in well-conducted schemes by an 
insignificant notary; to be lamed by the sting of an insect whom he had 
offended unawares. ‘ But,” Tito said to himself, “the man’s dislike to 
me can be nothing deeper than the ill-humour of a dinnerless dog ; I 
shall conquer it if I can make him prosperous.” And he had been very 
glad of an opportunity which had presented itself of providing the notary 
with a temporary post as an extra cancelliere or registering secretary 
under the Ten, believing that with this sop and the expectation of more, 
the waspish cur must be quite cured of the disposition to bite him. 

But perfect scheming demands omniscience, and the notary’s envy 
had been stimulated into hatred by causes of which Tito knew nothing. 
That evening when Tito, returning from his critical audience with the 
Special Council, had brushed by Ser Ceccone on the stairs, the notary, 
who had only just returned from Pistoja, and learned the arrest of the 
conspirators, was bound on an errand which bore a humble resemblance 
to Tito’s. He also, without giving up a show of popular zeal, had been 
putting in the Medicean lottery. He also had been privy to the unexe- 
cuted plot, and was willing to tell what he knew, but knew much less to 
tell. He also would have been willing to go on treacherous errands, but 
a more eligible agent had forestalled him. His propositions were received 
coldly ; the council, he was told, was already in possession of the needed 
information, and since he had been thus busy in sedition, it would be well 
for him to retire out of the way of mischief, otherwise the government 
might be obliged to take note of him. Ser Ceccone wanted no evidence 
to make him attribute his failure to Tito, and his spite was the more 
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bitter because the nature of the case compelled him to hold his peace 
about it. Nor was this the whole of his grudge against the flourishing 
Melema. On issuing from his hiding-place, and attaching himself to the 
Arrabbiati, he had earned some pay as one of the spies who reported 
information on Florentine affairs to the Milanese court; but his pay 
had been small, notwithstanding his pains to write full letters, and he 
had lately been apprised that his news was seldom more than a late and 
imperfect edition of what was known already. Now Ser Ceccone had no 
positive knowledge that Tito had an underhand connection with the 
Arrabbiati and the Court of Milan, but he had a suspicion of which he 
chewed the cud with as strong a sense of flavour as if it had been a 
certainty. 

This fine-grown vigorous hatred could swallow the feeble opiate of 
Tito’s favours, and be as lively as ever after it. Why should Ser Ceccone 
like Melema any the better for doing him favours? Doubtless the suave 
secretary had his own ends to serve; and what right had he to the 
superior position which made it possible for him to show favour? But 
since he had tuned his voice to flattery, Ser Ceccone would pitch his in 
the same key, and it remained to be seen who would win at the game of 
outwitting. 

To have a mind well oiled with that sort of argument which prevents 
any claim from grasping it, seems eminently convenient sometimes; only 
the oil becomes objectionable when we find it anointing other minds on 
which we want to establish a hold. 

Tito, however, not being quite omniscient, felt now no more than a 
passing twinge of uneasiness at the suggestion of Ser Ceccone’s power to 
hurt him. It was only for a little while that he cared greatly about 
keeping clear of suspicions and hostility. He was now playing his final 
game in Florence, and the skill he was conscious of applying gave him a 
pleasure in it even apart from the expected winnings. The errand on 
which he was bent to San Marco was a stroke in which he felt so much 
confidence that he had already given notice to the Ten of his desire to 
resign his office at an indefinite period within the next month or two, and 
had obtained permission to make that resignation suddenly, if his affairs 
needed it, with the understanding that Niccols Macchiavelli was to be 
his provisional substitute, if not his successor. He was acting on hypo- 
thetic grounds, but this was the sort of action that had the keenest interest 
for his diplomatic mind. From a combination of general knowledge 
concerning Savonarola’s purposes with diligently observed details he had 
framed a conjecture which he was about to verify by this visit to San 
Marco. If he proved to be right, his game would be won, and he might 
soon turn his back on Florence. He looked eagerly towards that consum- 
mation, for many circumstances besides his own weariness of the place 
told him that it was time for him to be gone. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
Tur PROPHET IN HIS CELL. 


T1To’s visit to San Marco had been announced beforehand, and he was at 
once conducted by Fra Niccold, Savonarola’s secretary, up the spiral 
staircase into the long corridors lined with cells—corridors where Fra 
Angelico’s frescoes, delicate as the rainbow on the melting cloud, startled 
the unaccustomed eye here and there, as if they had been sudden reflections 
cast from an ethereal world, where the Madonna sat crowned in her radiant 
glory, and the divine infant looked forth with perpetual promise. 

It was an hour of relaxation in the monastery, and most of the cells 
were empty. The light through the narrow windows looked in on nothing 
but bare walls, and the hard pallet, and the crucifix. And even behind 
that door at the end of a long corridor, in the inner cell opening from an 
ante-chamber where the Prior usually sat at his desk or received private 
visitors, the high jet of light fell on only one more object that looked quite 
as common a monastic sight as the bare walls and hard pallet. It was but 
the back of a figure in the long white Dominican tunic and scapulary, 
kneeling with bowed head before a crucifix. It might have been any 
ordinary Fra Girolamo, who had nothing worse to confess than thinking 
of wrong things when he was singing zn coro, or feeling a spiteful joy when 
Fra Benedetto dropped the ink over his own miniatures in the breviary 
he was illuminating—who had no higher thought than that of climbing 
safely into paradise up the narrow ladder of prayer, fasting, and obedience. 
But under this particular white tunic there was a heart beating with a 
consciousness inconceivable to the average monk, and perhaps hard to be 
conceived by any man who has not arrived at self-knowledge through a 
tumultuous inner life: a consciousness in which irrevocable errors and 
lapses from veracity were so entwined with noble purposes and sincere 
beliefs, in which self-justifying expediency was so inwoven with the tissue 
of a great work which the whole being seemed as unable to abandon as 
the body was unable to abandon glowing and trembling before the objects 
of hope and fear, that it was perhaps impossible, whatever course might be 
adopted, for the conscience to find perfect repose. 

Savonarola was not only in the attitude of prayer, there were Latin 
words of prayer on his lips, and yet he was not praying. He had entered 
his cell, had fallen on his knees, and burst into words of supplication, 
seeking in this way for an influx of calmness which would be a warrant 
to him that the resolutions urged on him by crowding thoughts and 
passions were not wresting him away from the Divine support; but the 
previsions and impulses which had been at work within him for the last 
hour were too imperious; and while he pressed his hands against his face, 
and while his lips were uttering audibly, ‘“ Cor mundum crea in me,” his 
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mind was still filled with the images of the snare his enemies had prepared 
for him, was still busy with the arguments by which he could justify 
himself against their taunts and accusations. 

And it was not only against his opponents that Savonarola had to 
defend himself. This morning he had had new proof that his friends and 
followers were as much inclined to urge on the trial by fire as his 
enemies; desiring and tacitly expecting that he himself would at last 
accept the challenge and evoke the long-expected miracle which was to 
dissipate doubt and triumph over malignity. Had he not said that God 
would declare Himself at the fitting time? And to the understanding of 
plain Florentines, eager to get party questions settled, it seemed that no 
time could be more fitting than this. Certainly, if Fra Domenico walked 
through the fire unhurt, that would be a miracle, and the faith and ardour 
of that good brother were felt to be a cheering augury; but Savonarola 
was acutely conscious that the secret longing of his followers to see him 
accept the challenge had not been dissipated by any reasons he had given 
for his refusal. 

Yet it was impossible to him to satisfy them; and with bitter distress 
he saw now that it was impossible for him any longer to resist the prose- 
cution of the trial in Fra Domenico’s case. Not that Savonarola had 
uttered and written a falsity when he declared his belief in a future super- 
natural attestation of his work; but his mind was so constituted that while 
it was easy for him to believe in a miracle which, being distant and unde- 
fined, was screened behind the strong reasons he saw for its occurrence, 
and yet easier for him to have a belief in inward miracles such as his own 
prophetic inspiration and divinely wrought intuitions; it was at the same 
time insurmountably difficult to him to believe in the probability of a 
miracle which, like this of being carried unhurt through the fire, pressed 
in all its details on his imagination and involved a demand not only for 
belief but for exceptional action. 

Savonarola’s nature was one of those in which opposing tendencies 
co-exist in almost equal strength: the passionate sensibility which, 
impatient of definite thought, floods every idea with emotion and tends 
towards contemplative ecstasy, alternated in him with a keen perception 
of outward facts and a vigorous practical judgment of men and things. 
And in this case of the Trial by Fire, the latter characteristics were 
stimulated into unusual activity by an acute physical sensitiveness which 
gives overpowering force to the conception of pain and destruction as a 
necessary sequence of facts which have already been experienced as causes 
of pain, The readiness with which men will consent to touch red-hot 
iron with a wet finger is not to be measured by their theoretic acceptance 
of the impossibility that the iron will burn them : practical belief depends 
on what is most strongly represented in the mind at a given moment. 
And with the Frate’s constitution, when the Trial by Fire was urged on his 
imagination as an immediate demand, it was impossible for him to believe 
that he or any other man could walk through the flames unhurt—impos- 
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sible for him to believe that even if he resolved to offer himself, he would 
not shrink at the last moment. 

But the Florentines were not likely to make these fine distinctions. 
To the common run of mankind it has always seemed a proof of mental 
vigour to find moral questions easy, and judge conduct according to 
concise alteratives. And nothing was likely to seem plainer than that 
a man who at one time declared that God would not leave him with- 
out the guarantee of a miracle, and yet drew back when it was pro- 
posed to test his declaration, had said what he did not believe. Were 
not Fra Domenico and Fra Mariano, and scores of Piagnoni besides, ready 
to enter the fire? What was the cause of their superior courage, if it 
was not their superior faith? Savonarola could not have explained his 
conduct satisfactorily to his friends, even if he had been able to explain 
it thoroughly to himself. And he was not. Our naked feelings make 
haste to clothe themselves in propositions which lie at hand among our 
store of opinions, and to give a true account of what passes within us 
something else is necessary besides sincerity, even when sincerity is 
unmixed. In these very moments, when Savonarola was kneeling in 
audible prayer, he had ceased to hear the words on his lips. They were 
drowned by argumentative voices within him that shaped their reasons 
more and more for an outward audience. 

“To appeal to heaven for a miracle by a rash acceptance of a 
challenge, which is a mere snare prepared for me by ignoble foes, would 
be a tempting of God, and the appeal would not be responded to. Let 
the Pope’s legate come, let the ambassadors of all the great Powers come 
and promise that the calling of a General Council and the reform of the 
Church shall hang on the miracle, and I will enter the flames, trusting 
that God will not withhold His seal from that great work. Until then I 
reserve myself for higher duties which are directly laid upon me: it is 
not permitted to me to leap from the chariot for the sake of wrestling with 
every loud vaunter. But Fra Domenico’s invincible zeal to enter into the 
trial may be the sign of a Divine vocation, may be a pledge that the 
miracle i 

But no! when Savonarola brought his mind close to the threatened 
scene in the Piazza, and imagined a human body entering the fire, his 
belief recoiled again. It was not an event that his imagination could 
simply see: he felt it with shuddering vibrations to the extremities of his 
sensitive fingers. The miracle could not be. Nay, the trial itself was not 
to happen: he was warranted in doing all in his power to hinder it. 
The fuel might be got ready in the Piazza, the people might be assembled, 
the preparatory formalities might be gone through: all this was perhaps 
inevitable now, and he could no longer resist it without bringing dis- 
honour on—himself? Yes, and therefore on the cause of God. But 
it was not really intended that the Franciscan should enter the fire, and 
while he hung back there would be the means of preventing Fra 
Domenico’s entrance. At the very worst, if Fra Domenico were com- 
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pelled to enter, he should carry the consecrated Host with him, and with 
that Mystery in his hand, there might be a warrant for expecting that the 
ordinary effects of fire would be stayed ; or, more probably, this demand 
would be resisted, and might thus be a final obstacle to the trial. 

But these intentions could not be avowed: he must appear frankly to 
await the trial, and to trust in its issue. That dissidence between inward 
reality and outward seeming was not the Christian simplicity after which 
he had striven through years of his youth and prime, and which he had 
preached as a chief fruit of the Divine life. In the stress and heat of the 
day, with checks burning, with shouts ringing in the ears, who is so blest 
as to remember the yearnings he had in the cool and silent morning, and 
know that he has not belied them ? 

“O God, it is for the sake of the people—because they are blind— 
because their faith depends on me. If I put on sackcloth and cast myself 
among the ashes, who will take up the standard and head the battle? 
Have I not been led by a way which I knew not to the work that lies 
before me?” 

The conflict was one that could not end, and in the effort at prayerful 
pleading the uneasy mind laved its smart continually in thoughts of the 
greatness of that task which there was no man else to fulfil if he forsook 
it. It was not a thing of every day that a man should be inspired with 
the vision and the daring that made a sacred rebel. 

Even the words of prayer had died away. He continued to kneel, but 
his mind was filled with the images of results to be felt through all Europe; 
and the sense of immediate difficulties was being lost in the glow of that 
vision, when the knocking at the door announced the expected visit. 

Savonarola drew on his mantle before he left his cell, as was his custom 
when he received visitors ; and with that immediate response to any appeal 
from without which belongs toa power-loving nature accustomed to make 
its power felt by speech, he met Tito with a glance as self-possessed and 
strong as if he had risen from resolution instead of conflict. 

Tito did not kneel, but simply made a greeting of profound deference, 
which Savonarola received quietly without any sacerdotal words, and then 
desiring him to be seated, said at once, 

“Your business is something of weight, my son, that could not be 
conveyed through others? ” 

“ Assuredly, father, else I should not have presumed to ask it. I will 
not trespass on your time by any proem. I gathered from a remark of 
Messer Domenico Mazzinghi that you might be glad to make use of the 
next special courier who is sent to France with despatches from the Ten. 
I must intreat you to pardon me if I have been too officious; but inas- 
much as Messer Domenico is at this moment away at his villa, I wished 
to apprise you that a courier carrying important letters is about to depart 
for Lyons at daybreak to-morrow. 

The muscles of Fra Girolamo’s face were eminently under command, 
as must be the case with all men whose personality is powerful, and in 
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deliberate speech he was habitually cautious, confiding his intentions to 
none without necessity. But under any strong mental stimulus, his eyes 
were liable to a dilation and added brilliancy that no strength of will 
could control. He looked steadily at Tito, and did not answer imme- 
diately, as if he had to consider whether the information he had just heard 
met any purpose of his. 

Tito, whose glance never seemed observant, but rarely let anything 
escape it, had expected precisely that dilation and flash of Savonarola’s 
eyes which he had noted on other occasions. He saw it, and'then imme- 
diately busied himself in adjusting his gold fibula, which had got wrong ; 
seeming to imply that he awaited an answer patiently. 

The fact was that Savonarola had expected to receive this intimation 
from Domenico Mazzinghi, one of the Ten, an ardent disciple of his whom 
he had already employed to write a private letter to the Florentine am- 
bassador in France, to prepare the way for a letter to the French king 
himself in Savonarola’s handwriting, which now lay ready in the desk 
at his side. It was a letter calling on the king to assist in summoning a 
General Council, that might reform the abuses of the Church, and begin by 
deposing Pope Alexander, who was not rightfully Pope, being a vicious 
unbeliever, elected by corruption, and governing by simony. 

This fact was not what Tito knew, but what his hypothetic talent, con- 
structing from subtle indications, had led him to guess and hope. 

“Tt is true, my son,” said Savonarola, quietly. “It is true I have 
letters which I would gladly send by safe conveyance under cover to our 
ambassador. Our community of San Marco, as you know, has affairs in 
France, being, amongst other things, responsible for a debt to that singularly 
wise and experienced Frenchman, Signor Philippe de Comines, on the 
library of the Medici, which we purchased; but I apprehend that 
Domenico Mazzinghi himself may return to the city before evening, and I 
should gain more time for preparation of the letters if I waited to deposit 
them in his hands.” 

“ Assuredly, reverend father, that might be better on all grounds 
except one, namely, that if anything occurred to hinder Messer Domenico’s 
return, the despatch of the letters would require either that I should come to 
San Marco again ata late hour, or that you should send them to me by your 
secretary; and I am aware that you wish to guard against the false 
inferences which might be drawn from a too frequent communication 
between yourself and any officer of the government.” In throwing out 
this difficulty Tito felt that the more unwillingness the Frate showed to 
trust him, the more certain he would be of his conjecture. 

Savonarola was silent; but while he kept his mouth firm, a slight glow 
rose in his face with the suppressed excitement that was growing within 
him. It would be a critical moment—that in which he delivered the letter 
out of his own hands. 

“It is most probable that Messer Domenico will return in time,” said 
Tito, affecting to consider the Frate’s determination settled, and rising from 
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his chair as he spoke. ‘ With your permission, I will take my leave, 
father, not to trespass on your time when my errand is done; but as I 
may not be favoured with another interview, I venture to confide to you 
what is not yet known to others except to the magnificent Ten, that I 
contemplate resigning my secretaryship, and leaving Florence shortly. Am 
I presuming too much on your interest in stating what relates chiefly to 
myself?” 

“ Speak on, my son,” said the Frate; “I desire to know your prospects.” 

“T find, then, that I have mistaken my real vocation in forsaking the 
career of pure letters, for which I was brought up. The politics of Florence, 
father, are worthy to occupy the greatest mind—to occupy yours—when 
aman is ina position to execute his own ideas; but when, like me, he 
can only hope to be the mere instrument of changing schemes, he requires 
to be animated by the minor attachments of a born Florentine: also, my 
wife’s unhappy alienation from a Florentine residence since the painful 
events of August naturally influences me. I wish to join her.” 

Savonarola inclined his head approvingly. 

“T intend, then, soon to leave Florence, to visit the chief courts of 
Europe, and to widen my acquaintance with the men of letters in the 
various universities. I shall go first to the court of Hungary, where 
scholars are eminently welcome ; and I shall probably start in a week or 
ten days. Ihave not concealed from you, father, that I am no religious 
enthusiast ; I have not my wife’s ardour ; but religious enthusiasm, as I 
conceive, is not necessary in order to appreciate the grandeur and justice 
of your views concerning the government of nations and the Church. And 
if you condescend to intrust me with any commission that will further the 
relations you wish to establish, I shall feel honoured. May I now take 
my leave?” 

“Stay, my son. When you depart from Florence I will send a letter 
to your wife, of whose spiritual welfare I would fain be assured, for 
she left me in anger. As for the letters to France, such as I have 
ready di 

Savonarola rose and turned to his desk as he spoke. He took from it 
a letter on which Tito could see, but not read, an address in the Frate’s 
own minute and exquisite handwriting, still to be seen covering the 
margins of his Bibles. He took a large sheet of paper, enclosed the letter, 
and sealed it. 

* Pardon me, father,” said Tito, before Savonarola had time to speak, 
“unless it were your decided wish, I would rather not incur the respon- 
sibility of carrying away the letter. Messer Domenico Mazzinghi will 
doubtless return, or, if not, Fra Niccold can convey it to me at the second 
hour of the evening, when I shall place the other despatches in the 
courier’s hands.” 

“ At present, my son,” said the Frate, waiving that point, “I wish 
you to address this packet to our ambassador in your own handwriting, 
which is preferable to my secretary’s.” n 

—2 
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Tito sat down to write the address while the Frate stood by him 
with folded arms, the glow mounting in his cheek, and his lip at last 
quivering. ‘Tito rose and was about to move away, when Savonarola said 
abruptly, 

“Take it, my son. There is no use in waiting. It does not please 
me that Fra Niccold should have needless errands to the Palazzo.” 

As Tito took the letter, Savonarola stood in suppressed excitement 
that forbade further speech. There seems to be a subtle emanation from 
passionate natures like his, making their mental states tell immediately 
on others; when they are absent-minded and inwardly excited there is 
silence in the air. 

Tito made a deep reverence and went out with the letter under his 
mantle. 

The letter was duly delivered to the courier and carried out of 
Florence. But before that happened another messenger, privately em- 
ployed by Tito, had conveyed information in cipher, which was carried 
by a series of relays to armed agents of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
on the watch for the very purpose of intercepting despatches on the 
borders of the Milanese territory. 


wee 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 


LitTLE more than a week after, on the seventh of April, the great Piazza 
della Signoria presented a stranger spectacle even than the famous 
Bonfire of Vanities. And a greater multitude had assembled to see it 
than had ever before tried to find place for themselves in the wide Piazza, 
even on the day of San Giovanni. 

It was near mid-day, and since the early morning there had been a 
gradual swarming of the people at every coign of vantage or disadvantage 
offered by the facades and roofs of the houses, and such spaces of the 
pavement as were free to the public. Men were seated on iron rods that 
made a sharp angle with the rising wall, were clutching slim pillars with 
arms and legs, were astride on the necks of the rough statuary that here 
and there surmounted the entrances of the grander houses, were finding 
a palm’s breadth of seat on a bit of architrave, and a footing on the 
rough projections of the rustic stone-work, while they clutched the strong 
iron rings or staples driven into the walls beside them. 

For they were come to see a Miracle: cramped limbs and abraded 
flesh seemed slight inconveniences with that prospect close at hand. It is 
the ordinary lot of mankind to hear of miracles, and more or less believe 
in them; but now the Florentines were going to see one. At the very 
least they would see half a miracle; for if the monk did not come whole 
out of the fire, they would see him enter it, and infer that he was burned 
in the middle. 
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There could be no reasonable doubt, it seemed, that the fire would be 
kindled, and that the monks would enter it. For there, before their eyes, 
was the long platform, eight feet broad, and twenty yards long, with 
a grove of fuel heaped up terribly, great branches of dry oak as a 
foundation, crackling thorns above, and well-anointed tow and rags, 
known to make fine flames in Florentine illuminations. The platform 
began at the corner of the marble terrace in front of the old palace, close 
to Marzocco, the stone lion, whose aged visage looked frowningly along 
the grove of fuel that stretched obliquely across the Piazza, 

Besides that, there were three large bodies of armed men: five hun- 
dred hired soldiers of the Signoria stationed before the palace, five hundred 
Compagnacci under Dolfo Spini, far off on the opposite side of the Piazza, 
and three hundred armed citizens of another sort, under Marco Salviati, 
Savonarola’s friend, in front of Orcagna’s Loggia, where the Franciscans 
and Dominicans were to be placed with their champions. 

Here had been much expense of money and labour, and high dignities 
were concerned. There could be no reasonable doubt that something 
great was about to happen; and it would certainly be a great thing if 
the two monks were simply burned, for in that case too God would have 
spoken, and said very plainly that Fra Girolamo was not his prophet. 

And there was not much longer to wait, for it was now near mid-day. 
Half the monks were already at their post, and that half of the Loggia 
that lies towards the Palace was already filled with grey mantles; but the 
other half, divided off by boards, was still empty of everything except a 
small altar. The Franciscans had entered and taken their places in 
silence. But now, at the other side of the Piazza was heard loud chanting 
from two hundred voices, and there was general satisfaction, if not in the 
chanting, at least in the evidence that the Dominicans were come. That 
loud chanting repetition of the prayer, “Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered,” was unpleasantly suggestive to some impartial ears 
of a desire to vaunt confidence and excite dismay ; and so was the flame- 
coloured velvet cope in which Fra Domenico was arrayed as he headed 
the procession, cross in hand, his simple mind really exalted with faith, 
and with the genuine intention to enter the flames for the glory of God 
and Fra Girolamo. Behind him came Savonarola in the white vestment 
of a priest, carrying in his hands a vessel containing the consecrated Host. 
He too was chanting loudly, he too looked firm and confident, and as 
all eyes were turned eagerly on him either in anxiety, curiosity or malig- 
nity, from the moment when he entered the Piazza till he mounted the 
steps of the Loggia and deposited the Sacrament on the altar, there was 
an intensifying flash and energy in his countenance responding to that 
scrutiny. 

We are so made, almost all of us, that the false seeming which we have 
thought of with painful shrinking when beforehand in our solitude it has 
urged itself on us as a necessity, will possess our muscles and move our 
lips as if nothing but that were easy when once we have come under 
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the stimulus of expectant eyes and ears. And the strength of that 
stimulus to Savonarola can hardly be measured by the experience of 
ordinary lives. Perhaps no man has ever had a mighty influence over 
his fellows without having the innate need to dominate, and this need 
usually becomes the more imperious in proportion as the complications of 
life make self inseparable from a purpose which is not selfish. In this 
way it came to pass that on the day of the Trial by Fire, the doubleness 
which is the pressing temptation in every public career, whether of priest, 
orator, or statesman, was more strongly defined in Savonarola’s conscious- 
ness as the acting of a part, than at any other period in his life. He was 
struggling not against impending martyrdom, but against impending ruin. 

Therefore he looked and acted as if he were thoroughly confident, 
when all the while foreboding was pressing with leaden weight on his 
heart, not only because of the probable issues of this trial, but because of 
another event already past——an event which was spreading a sunny satis- 
faction through the mind of a man who was looking down at the passion- 
worn prophet from a window of the Old Palace. It was a common turning- 
point towards which those widely sundered lives had been converging, that 
two evenings ago the news had come that the Florentine courier of the 
Ten had been arrested and robbed of all his despatches, so that Savonarola’s 
letter was already in the hands of the Duke of Milan, and would soon be 
in the hands of the Pope, not only heightening rage but giving a new 
justification to extreme measures. There was no malignity in Tito 
Melemu’s satisfaction: it was the mild self-gratulation of a man who has 
won a game that has employed hypothetic skill, not a game that has 
stirred the muscles and heated the blood. Of course that bundle of desires 
and contrivances called human nature, when moulded into the form of a 
plain-featured Frate Predicatore, more or less of an impostor, could not be 
a pathetic object to a brilliant-minded scholar who understood everything. 
Yet this tonsured Girolamo with the high nose and large under lip was an 
immensely clever Frate, mixing with his absurd superstitions or fabrica- 
tions very remarkable notions about government: no babbler, but a man 
who could keep his secrets. Tito had no more spite against him than 
against Saint Dominic. On the contrary, Fra Girolamo’s existence had 
been highly convenient to ‘Tito Melema, furnishing him with that round 
of the ladder from which he was about to leap on to a new and smooth 
footing very much to his heart’s content. And everything now was in 
forward preparation for that leap: let one more sun rise and set, and Tito 
hoped to quit Florence. He had been so industrious that he felt at full 
leisure to amuse himself with to-day’s comedy, which the thick-headed 
Dolfo Spini could never have brought about but for him. 

Not yet did the loud chanting cease, but rather swelled to a deafening 
roar, being taken up in all parts of the Piazza by the Piagnoni, who 
carried their little red crosses as a badge and, most of them, chanted the 
prayer for the confusion of God’s enemies with the expectation of an 
answer to be given through the medium of a more signal personage than 
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Fra Domenico. This good Frate in his flame-coloured cope was now 
kneeling before the little altar on which the Sacrament was deposited, 
awaiting his summons. 

On the Franciscan side of the Loggia there was no chanting and no 
flame-colour: only silence and greyness. But there was this counter- 
balancing difference, that the Franciscans had two champions: a certain 
Fra Giuliano was to pair with Fra Domenico, while the original champion, 
Fra Francesco, confined his challenge to Savonarola. 

“ Surely,” thought the men perched uneasily on rods and pillars, “ all 
must be ready now. This chanting might stop, and we should see better 
when the Frati are moving towards the platform.” 

But the Frati were not to be seen moving yet. Pale Franciscan faces 
were looking uneasily over the boarding at that flame-coloured cope. It 
had an evil look and might be enchanted, so that a false miracle would be 
wrought by magic. Your monk may come whole out of the fire, and yet 
it may be the work of the devil. 

And now there was passing to and fro _—_ the Loggia and the 
marble terrace of the Palazzo, and the roar of chanting became a little 
quieter, for every one at a distance was beginning to watch more eagerly. 
But it soon appeared that the new movement was not a beginning, but an 
obstacle to beginning. The dignified Florentines appointed to preside 
over this affair as moderators on each side, went in and out of the Palace, 
and there was much debate with the Franciscans. But at last it was clear 
that Fra Domenico, conspicuous in his flame-colour, was being fetched 
towards the Palace. Probably the fire had already been kindled—it was 
difficult to see at a distance—and the miracle was going to begin. 

Not at all. The flame-coloured cope disappeared within the Palace ; 
then another Dominican was fetched away; and for a long while every 
thing went on as before—the tiresome chanting, which was not miraculous, 
and Fra Girolamo in his white vestment standing just in the same place. 
But at last something happened: Fra Domenico was seen coming out of 
the Palace again, and returning to his brethren. He had changed all his 
clothes with a brother monk, but he was guarded on each flank by a 
Franciscan, lest coming into the vicinity of Savonarola he should be 
enchanted again. 

“ Ah, then,” thought the distant spectators, a little less conscious of 
cramped limbs and hunger, ‘‘Fra Domenico is not going to enter the fire. 
It is Fra Girolamo who offers himself after all. We shall see him move 
presently, and if he comes out of the flames we shall have a fine view 
of him!” 

But Fra Girolamo did not move, except with the ordinary action 
accompanying speech. The speech was bold and firm, perhaps somewhat 
ironically remonstrant, like that of Elijah to the priests of Baal, demand- 
ing the cessation of these trivial delays. But speech is the most irritating 
kind of argument for those who are out of hearing, cramped in the limbs, 
and empty in the stomach. And what need was there for speech? If 
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the miracle did not begin, it could be no one’s fault but Fra Girolamo’s, 
who might put an end to all difficulties by offering himself now the fire 
was ready, as he had been forward enough to do when there was no fuel 
in sight. 

More movement to and fro, more discussion; and the afternoon seemed 
to be slipping away all the faster because the clouds had gathered, and 
changed the light on everything, and sent a chill through the spectators, 
hungry in mind and body. 

Now it was the crucifix which Fra Domenico wanted to carry into the 
fire and must not be allowed to profane in that manner. After some little 
resistance Savonarola gave way to this objection, and thus had the ad- 
vantage of making one more concession; but he immediately placed in 
Fra Domenico’s hands the vessel containing the consecrated Host. The 
idea that the presence of the sacred mystery might in the worst extremity 
avert the ordinary effects of fire hovered in his mind as a possibility; but 
the issue on which he counted was of a more positive kind. In taking up 
the Host he said quietly, as if he were only doing what had been presup- 
posed from the first, 

“ Since they are not willing that you should enter with the crucifix, 
my brother, enter simply with the Sacrament.” 

New horror in the Franciscans; new firmness in Savonarola. “It 
was impious presumption to carry the Sacrament into the fire: if it were 
burned the scandal would be great in the minds of the weak and ignorant.” 
“Not atall: even if it were burned, the Accidents only would be consumed, 
the Substance would remain.” Here was a question that might be 
argued till set of sun and remain as elastic as ever; and no one could 
propose settling it by proceeding to the trial, since it was essentially a 
preliminary question. It was only necessary that both sides should remain 
firm—that the Franciscans should persist in not permitting the Host to 
be carried into the fire, and that Fra Domenico should persist in refusing 
to enter without it. 

Meanwhile the clouds were getting darker, the air chiller. Even the 
chanting was missed now it had given way to inaudible argument; and 
the confused sounds of talk from all points of the Piazza, showing that 
expectation was everywhere relaxing, contributed to the irritating presen- 
timent that nothing decisive would be done. Here and there a dropping 
shout was heard; then, more frequent shouts in a rising scale of scorn. 

“Light the fire and drive them in!” ‘Let us have a smell of roast— 
we want our dinner!” ‘Come, Prophet, let us know whether anything 
is to happen before the twenty-four hours are over!” ‘ Yes, yes, what’s 
your last vision?” “ Oh, he’s got a dozen in his inside; they're the small 
change for a miracle!” “Ola, Frate, where are you? Never mind 
wasting the fuel ! ” 

Still the same movement to and fro between the Loggia and the 
Palace; still the same debate, slow and unintelligible to the multitude as 
the colloquies of insects that touch antenne to no other apparent effect 
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than that of going and coming. But an interpretation was not long 
wanting to unheard debates in which Fra Girolamo was constantly a 
speaker: it was he who was hindering the trial; everybody was appealing 
to him now, and he was hanging back. 

Soon the shouts ceased to be distinguishable, and were lost in an 
uproar not simply of voices, but of clashing metal and trampling feet. 
The suggestions of the irritated people had stimulated old impulses in 
Dolfo Spini and his band of Compagnacci; it seemed an opportunity 
not to be lost for putting an end to Florentine difficulties by getting ~ 
possession of the arch-hypocrite’s person; and there was a vigorous 
rush of the armed men towards the Loggia, thrusting the people aside, 
or driving them on to the file of soldiery stationed in front of the 
palace. At this movement, everything was suspended both with monks 
and embarrassed magistrates except the palpitating watch to see what 
would come of the struggle. 

But the Loggia was well guarded by the band under the brave 
Salviati; the soldiers of the Signoria assisted in the repulse; and the 
trampling and rushing were all backward again towards the Tetto de’ 
Pisani, when the blackness of the heavens seemed to intensify in this 
moment of utter confusion, and the rain, which had already been felt in 
scattered drops, began to fall with rapidly growing violence, wetting the 
fuel, and running in streams off the platform, wetting the weary, hungry 
people to the skin, and driving every man’s disgust and rage inwards to 
ferment there in the damp darkness. 

Everybody knew now that the trial by fire was not to happen. The 
Signoria was doubtless glad of the rain, as an obvious reason, better than 
any pretext, for declaring that both parties might go home. It was the 
issue which Savonarola had expected and desired; yet it would be an ill 
description of what he felt to say that he was glad. As that rain fell, and 
plashed on the edge of the Loggia, and sent spray over the altar and all 
garments and faces, the Frate knew that the demand for him or his to 
enter the fire was at an end. But he knew too, with a certainty as 
irresistible as the damp chill that had taken possession of his frame, that 
the design of his enemies was fulfilled, and that his honour was not saved. 
He knew that he should have to make his way to San Marco again 
through the enraged crowd, and that the hearts of many friends who 
would once have defended him with their lives would now be turned 
against him. 

When the rain had ceased he asked for a guard from the Signoria, and 
it was given him. Had he said that he was willing to die for the work 
of his life? Yes, and he had not spoken falsely. But to die in dishonour 
—held up to scorn as a hypocrite anda false prophet? “O God! that is 
not martyrdom! It is the blotting out of a life that has been a protest 
against wrong. Let me die because of the worth that is in me, not because 
of my weakness.” 

The rain had ceased, and the light from the breaking clouds fell on 
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Savonarola as he left the Loggia in the midst of his guard, walking, as he 
had come, with the Sacrament in his hand. But there seemed no glory 
in the light that fell on him now, no smile of heaven: it was only that 
light which shines on, patiently and impartially, justifying or condemning 
by simply showing all things in the slow history of their ripening. He 
heard no blessing, no tones of pity, but only taunts and threats. He 
knew this was but a foretaste of coming bitterness; yet his courage 
mounted under all moral attack, and he showed no sign of dismay. 

‘Well parried, Frate!” said Tito, as Savonarola descended the steps 
of the Loggia. “ But I fear your career at Florence is ended. What say 
you, my Niccolo?” 

“Tt is a pity his falsehoods were not all of a wise sort,” said Macchia- 
velli, with a melancholy shrug. ‘ With the times so much on his side 
as they are about church affairs, he might have done something great.” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
A MASQUE OF THE FURIES. 


THE next day was Palm Sunday, or Olive Sunday, as it was chiefly called 
in the olive-growing Valdarno; and the morning sun shone with a more 
delicious clearness for the yesterday’s rain. Once more Savonarola 
mounted the pulpit in San Marco, and saw a flock around him whose faith 
in him was still unshaken ; and this morning in calm and sad sincerity he 
declared himself ready to die: in the front of all visions he saw his own 
doom. Once more he uttered the benediction, and saw the faces of men 
and women lifted towards him in venerating love. Then he descended 
the steps of the pulpit and turned away from that sight for ever. 

For before the sun had set Florence was in an uproar. The passions 
which had been roused the day before had been smouldering through 
that quiet morning, and had now burst out again with a fury not unas- 
sisted by design, and not without official connivance. The uproar had 
begun at the Duomo in an attempt of some Compagnacci to hinder the 
evening sermon, which the Piagnoni had assembled to hear. But no 
sooner had men’s blood mounted and the disturbances had become an 
affray than the cry arose, “To San Marco! the fire to San Marco!” 

And long before the daylight had died, both the church and convent 
were being besieged by an enraged and continually increasing multitude. 
Not without resistance; for the monks, long conscious of growing hostility 
without, had arms within their walls, and some of them fought as vigorously 
in their long white tunics as if they had been Knights Templars. Even 
the command of Savonarola could not prevail against the impulse to self- 
defence in arms that were still muscular under the Dominican serge. 
There were laymen too who had not chosen to depart, and some of them 
fought fiercely: there was firing from the high altar close by the great 
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crucifix, there was pouring of stones and hot embers from the convent 
roof, there was close fighting with swords in the cloisters. Notwith- 
standing the force of the assailants, the attack lasted till deep night. 

The demonstrations of the Government had all been against the 
convent; early in the attack guards had been sent, not to disperse the 
assailants, but to command all within the convent to lay down their arms, 
all laymen to depart from it, and Savonarola himself to quit the Florentine 
territory within twelve hours. Had Savonarola quitted the convent then, he 
could hardly have escaped being torn to pieces; he was willing to go, but 
his friends hindered him. It was felt to be a great risk even for some 
laymen of high name to depart by the garden wall, but among those who 
had chosen to do so was Francesco Valori, who hoped to raise rescue 
from without. 

And now when it was deep night—when the struggle could hardly 
have lasted much longer, and the Compagnacci might soon have carried 
their swords into the library, where Savonarola was praying with the 
Brethren who had either not taken up arms or had laid them down at 
his command—there came a second body of guards, commissioned by the 
Signoria to demand the persons of Fra Girolamo and his two coadjutors, 
Fra Domenico and Fra Salvestro. 

Loud was the roar of triumphant hate when the light of lanterns 
showed the Frate issuing from the door of the convent with a guard who 
promised him no other safety than that of the prison. The struggle now 
was, who should get first in the stream that rushed up the narrow street 
to see the Prophet carried back in ignominy to the Piazza where he had 
braved it yesterday—who should be in the best place for reaching his 
ear with insult, nay, if possible, for smiting him and kicking him. This was 
not difficult for some of the armed Compagnacci who were not prevented 
from mixing themselves with the guards. 

When Savonarola felt himself dragged and pushed along in the midst 
of that hooting multitude ; when lanterns were lifted to show him deriding 
faces; when he felt himself spat pon, smitten and kicked with grossest 
words of insult, it seemed to him that the worst bitterness of life was past. 
If men judged him guilty, and were bent on having his blood, it was only 
death that awaited him. But the worst drop of bitterness can never be 
wrung on to our lips from without; the lowest depth of resignation is 
not to be found in martyrdom; it is only to be found when we have 
covered our heads in silence and felt, “I am not worthy to be a martyr: 
the truth shall prosper, but not by me.” 

But that brief imperfect triumph of insulting the Frate, who had soon 
disappeared under the doorway of the Old Palace, was only like the taste 
of blood to the tiger. Were there not the houses of the hypocrite’s 
friends to be sacked? Already one half of the armed multitude, too much 
in the rear to share greatly in the siege of the convent, had been employed 
in the more profitable work of attacking rich houses, not with planless 
desire for plunder, but with that discriminating selection of such as 
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belonged to chief Piagnoni, which showed that the riot was under 
guidance, and that the rabble with clubs and staves was well officered by 
sword-girt Compagnacci. Was there not—next criminal after the Frate 
—the ambitious Francesco Valori, suspected of wanting with the Frate’s 
help to make himself a Doge or Gonfaloniere for life? And the grey- 
haired man who, eight months ago, had lifted his arm and his voice in 
such ferocious demand for justice on five of his fellow-citizens, only 
escaped from San Marco to experience what others called justice—to see 
his house surrounded by an angry, greedy multitude, to see his wife shot 
dead with an arrow, and to be himself murdered, as he was on his way 
to answer a summons to the Palazzo, by the swords of men named Ridolfi 
and Tornabuoni. 

In this way that Masque of the Furies, called Riot, was played on in 
Florence through the hours of night and early morning. 

But the chief director was not visible: he had his reasons for issuing 
his orders from a private retreat, being of rather too high a name to let 
his red feather be seen waving amongst all the work that was to be done 
before the dawn. The retreat was the same house and the same room in 
a quiet street between Santa Croce and San Marco, where we have seen 
Tito paying a secret visit to Dolfo Spini. Here the captain of the Com- 
pagnacci sat through this memorable night, receiving visitors who came 
and went, and went and came, some of them in the guise of armed Com- 
pagnacci, others dressed obscurely and without visible arms. There was 
abundant wine on the table, with drinking cups for chance comers; and 
though Spini was on his guard against excessive drinking, he took enough 
from time to time to heighten the excitement produced by the news that 
was being brought to him continually. 

Among the obscurely dressed visitors Ser Ceccone was one of the most 
frequent, and as the hours advanced towards the morning twilight he had 
remained as Spini’s constant companion, together with Francesco Cei, 
who was then in rather careless hiding in Florence, expecting to have his 
banishment revoked when the Frate’s fall had been accomplished. 

The tapers had burnt themselves into low shapeless masses, and holes 
in the shutters were just marked by a sombre outward light, when Spini, 
who had started from his seat and walked up and down with an angry 
flush on his face at some talk that had been going forward with those two 
unmilitary companions, burst out— 

“ The devil spit him! he shall pay for it, though. Ha, ha! the claws 
shall be down on him when he little thinks of them. So he was to be the 
great man after all! He’s been pretending to chuck everything towards 
my cap, as if I were a blind beggarman, and all the while he’s been 
winking and filling his own scarsella. I should like to hang skins about 
him and set my hounds on him! And he’s got that fine ruby of mine, I 
was fool enough to give him yesterday. Malediction! And he was laugh- 
ing at me in his sleeve two years ago, and spoiling the best plan that 
ever was laid. I was a fool for trusting myself with a rascal who had 
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long-twisted contrivances that nobody could see to the end of but 
himself.” 

“ A Greek, too, who dropped into Florence with gems packed about 
him,” said Francesco Cei, who had a slight smile of amusement on his face 
at Spini’s fuming. ‘ You did not choose your confidant very wisely, my 
Dolfo.” 

“He’s a cursed deal cleverer than you, Francesco, and handsomer too,” 
said Spini, turning on his associate with a general desire to worry anything 
that presented itself. 

“‘T humbly conceive,” said Ser Ceccone, “that Messer Francesco’s 
poetic genius will outweigh . 

“Yes, yes, rub your hands! I hate that notary’s trick of yours,” 
interrupted Spini, whose patronage consisted largely in this sort of 
frankness. ‘But there comes Taddeo, or somebody: now’s the time! 
What news, ch?” he went on, as two Compagnacci entered with heated 
looks. 

“ Bad!” said one. “ The people had made up their minds they were 
going to have the sacking of Soderini’s house, and now they've been 
baulked we shall have them turning on us, if we don’t take care. I 
suspect there are some Mediceans buzzing about among them, and we may 
see them attacking your palace over the bridge before long, unless we can 
find a bait for them another way.” 

“T have it,” said Spini, and seizing Taddeo by the belt he drew him 
aside to give him directions, while the other went on telling Cei how the 
Signoria had interfered about Soderini’s house. 

“Ecco!” exclaimed Spini, presently, giving Taddeo a slight push 
towards the door. ‘Go and make quick work.” 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
WAITING BY THE RIVER. 


Asout the time when the two Compagnacci went on their errand, there 
was another man who, on the opposite side of the Arno, was also going 
out into the chill grey twilight. His errand, apparently, could have no 
relation to theirs; he was making his way to the brink of the river at 
a spot which, though within the city walls, was overlooked by no dwell- 
ings, and which only scemed the more shrouded and lonely for the 
warehouses and granaries which at some little distance backward turned 
their shoulders to the river. -There was a sloping width of long grass and 
rushes made all the more dank by broad gutters which here and there 
emptied themselves into the Arno. 

The gutters and the loneliness were the attraction that drew this man 
to come and sit down among the grass, and bend over the waters 
that ran swiftly in the channelled slope at his side. For he had once 
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had a large piece of bread brought to him by one of those friendly runlets, 
and more than once a raw carrot and apple parings. It was worth while 
to wait for such chances in a place where there was no one to see, and 
often in his restless wakefulness he came to watch here before daybreak; 
it might save him for one day the need of that silent begging which 
consisted in sitting on a church step or by the wayside out beyond the 
Porta San Frediano. 

For Baldassarre hated begging so much that he would have perhaps 
chosen to die rather than make even that silent appeal, but for one reason 
that made him desire to live. It was no longer a hope; it was only that 
possibility which clings to every idea that has taken complete possession 
of the mind: the sort of possibility that makes a woman watch on a 
headland for the ship which held something dear, though all her neigh- 
bours are certain that the ship was a wreck long years ago. After he 
had come out of the convent hospital, where the monks of San Miniato 
had taken care of him as long as he was helpless; after he had watched 
in vain for the wife who was to help him, and had begun to think that 
she was dead of the pestilence that seemed to fill all the space since the 
night he parted from her, he had been unable to conceive any way in 
which sacred vengeance could satisfy itself through his arm. His knife 
was gone, and he was too feeble in body to win another by work, too 
feeble in mind, even if he had had the knife, to contrive that it should 
serve its one purpose. He was a shattered, bewildered, lonely old man; 
yet he desired to live: he waited for something of which he had no 
distinct vision—something dim, formless—that startled him, and made 
strong pulsations within him, like that unknown thing which we look 
for when we start from sleep, though no voice or touch has waked us. 
Baldassarre desired to live ; and therefore he crept out in the grey light 
and seated himself in the long grass and watched the waters that had a 
faint premise in them. 

Meanwhile the Compagnacci were busy at their work. The formidable 
bands of armed men, left to do their will, with very little interference 
from an embarrassed, if not conniving Signoria, had parted into two 
masses, but both were soon making their way by different roads towards 
the Arno. The smaller mass was making for the Ponte Rubaconte, the 
larger for the Ponte Vecchio ; but in both the same words had passed 
from mouth to mouth as a signal, and almost every man of the multitude 
knew that he was going to the Via de’ Bardi to sack a house there. If 
he knew no other reason, could he demand a better ? 

The armed Compagnacci knew something more, for a brief word of 
command flies quickly, and the leaders of the two streams of rabble had 
a perfect understanding that they would meet before a certain house a 
little towards the eastern end of the Viade’ Bardi, where the master would 
probably be in bed, and be surprised in his morning sleep. 

But the master of that house was neither sleeping nor in bed: he had 
not been in bed that night. For Tito’s anxiety to quit Florence had been 
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stimulated by the events of the previous day : investigations would follow 
in which appeals might be made to him delaying his departure; and in all 
delay he had an uneasy sense that there was danger. Falsehood had 
prospered and waxed strong; but it had nourished the twin life, Fear. 
He no longer wore his armour, he was no longer afraid of Baldassarre; 
but from the corpse of that dead fear a spirit had risen—the undying habit 
of fear. He felt he should not be safe till he was out of this fierce, turbid 
Florence; and now he was ready to go. Maso was to deliver up his house 
to the new tenant; his horses and mules were awaiting him in San Gallo; 
Tessa and the children had been lodged for the night in the Borgo outside 
the gate, and would be dressed in readiness to mount the mules and join 
him. He descended the stone steps into the court-yard, he passed through 
the great doorway, not the same Tito, but as brilliant, as on the day when 
he had first entered that house and made the mistake of falling in love with 
Romola. The mistake was remedied now, the old life was cast off, and 
was soon to be far behind him. 

He turned with rapid steps towards the Piazza dei Mozzi, intending to 
pass over the Ponte Rubaconte; but as he went along certain sounds came 
upon his ears that made him turn round and walk yet more quickly in the 
opposite direction. Was the mob coming into Oltrarno? It was a 
vexation, for he would have preferred the more private road. He must 
now go by the Ponte Vecchio; and unpleasant sensations made him draw 
his mantle close round him, and walk at his utmost speed. There was no 
one to see him in that grey twilight. But before he reached the end of the 
Via de’ Bardi like sounds fell on his ear again, and this time they were 
much louder and nearer. Could he have been deceived before? The mob 
must be coming over the Ponte Vecchio. Again he turned, from an 
impulse of fear that was stronger than reflection; but it was only to be 
assured that the mob was actually entering the street from the opposite 
end. He chose not to go back to his house: after all, they would not 
attack him. Still, he had some valuables about him ; and all things except 
reason and order are possible with a mob. But necessity does the work of 
courage. He went on towards the Ponte Vecchio, the rush and the 
trampling and the confused voices getting so loud before him that he had 
ceased to hear them behind. 

For he had reached the end of the street, and the crowd pouring from 
the bridge met him at the turning and hemmed in his way. He had not 
time to wonder at a sudden shout before he felt himself surrounded, not, 
in the first instance, by an unarmed rabble, but by armed Compagnacci ; 
the next sensation was that his cap fell off, and that he was thrust 
violently forward amongst the rabble, along the narrow passage of the 
bridge. Then he distinguished the shouts, “ Piagnone! Medicean! 
Piagnone ! Throw him over the bridge!” 

His mantle was being torn off him with strong pulls that would have 
throttled him if the fibula had not given way. Then his scarsella was 
snatched at; but all the while he was being hustled and dragged; and the 
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snatch failed—his scarsella still hung at his side. Shouting, yelling, half- 
motiveless execration rang stunningly in his ears, spreading even amongst 
those who had not yet seen him, and only knew there was a man to be 
reviled. Tito’s horrible dread was that he should be struck down or 
trampled on before he reached the open arches that surmount the centre 
of the bridge. There was one hope for him—that they might throw him 
over before they had wounded him or beaten the strength out of him; and 
his whole soul was absorbed in that one hope and its obverse terror. 

Yes—they were at the arches. In that moment Tito, with bloodless 
face and eyes dilated, had one of the self-preserving inspirations that 
come in extremity. With a sudden desperate effort he mastered the 
clasp of his belt, and flung belt and scarsella forward towards a yard of 
clear space against the parapet, crying in a ringing voice,— 

‘“‘ There are diamonds! there is gold!” 

In the instant the hold on him was relaxed, and there was a rush 
towards the scarsella. He threw himself on the parapet with a desperate 
leap, and the next moment plunged—plunged with a great plash into the 
dark river far below. 

It was his chance of salvation; and it was a good chance. His life 
had been saved once before by his fine swimming, and as he rose to the 
surface again after his long dive he had a sense of deliverance. He 
struck out with all the energy of his strong prime, and the current helped 
him. If he could only swim beyond the Ponte alla Carrara he might 
land in a remote part of the city, and even yet reach San Gallo. Life 
was still before him. And the idiot mob, shouting and bellowing on the 
bridge there, would think he was drowned. 

They did think so. Peering over the parapet along the dark stream, 
they could not see afar off the moving blackness of the floating hair, and 
the velvet tunic-sleeves. 

It was only from the other way that a pale olive face could be seen 
looking white above the dark water: a face not easy even for the 
indifferent to forget, with its square forehead, the long low arch of the 
eyebrows, and the long lustrous agate-like eyes. Onward the face went 
on the dark current, with inflated quivering nostrils, with the blue veins 
distended on the temples. One bridge was passed—the bridge of Santa 
Trinita. Should he risk landing now rather than trust to his strength? 
No. He heard, or fancied he heard, yells and cries pursuing him. 
Terror pressed him most from the side of his fellow-men: he was less 
afraid of indefinite chances, and he swam on, panting and straining. He 
was not so fresh as he would have been if he had passed the night in 
sleep. 

Yet the next bridge—the last bridge—was passed. He was con- 
scious of it; but in that tumult of his blood, he could only feel vaguely 
that he was safe and might land. But where? The current was having 
its way with him: he hardly knew where he was: exhaustion was 
bringing on the dreamy state that precedes unconsciousness, 
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But now there were eyes that discerned hini—aged eyes, strong for 
the distance. Baldassarre, looking up blankly from the search in the 
runlet that brought him nothing, had seen a white object coming along 
the broader stream. Could that be any fortunate chance for him? He 
looked and looked till the object gathered form: then he leaned forward 
with a start as he sat among the rank green stems, and his eyes seemed to 
be filled with a new light. Yet he only watched—motionless. Some- 
thing was being brought to him. 

The next instant a man’s body was cast violently on the grass two 
yards from him, and he started forward like a panther, clutching the 
velvet tunic as he fell forward on the body and flashed a look in the 
man’s face. 

Dead—was he dead? The eyes were rigid. But no, it could not be 
—justice had brought him. Men looked dead sometimes, and yet the 
life came back into them. Baldassarre did not feel feeble in that moment. 
He knew just what he could do. He got his large fingers within the 
neck of the tunic and held them there, kneeling on one knee beside the 
body and watching the face. There was a fierce hope in his heart, but 
it was mixed with trembling. In his eyes there was only fierceness: all 
the slow-burning remnant of life within him seemed to have leaped into 
flame. 

Rigid—rigid still, Those eyes with the half-fallen lids were locked 
against vengeance. Could it be that he was dead? There was nothing 
to measure the time: it seemed long enough for hope to freeze into 
despair. 

Surely at last the eyelids were quivering: the eyes were no longer 
rigid. There was a vibrating light in them—they opened wide. 

“Ah, yes! You see me—you know me!” 

Tito knew him; but he did not know whether it was life or death that 
had brought him into the presence of his injured father. It might be 
death—and death might mean this chil! gloom with the face of the 
hideous past hanging over him for ever. 

But now Baldassarre’s only dread was, lest the young limbs should 
escape him. He pressed his knuckles against the round throat and 
knelt upon the chest with all the force of his aged frame. Let death 
come now! 

Again he kept his watch on the face. And when the eyes were 
rigid again, he dared not trust them. He would never loose his hold till 
some one came and found them. Justice would send some witness, and 
then, he, Baldassarre, would declare that he had killed this traitor, to 
whom he had once been a father. They would perhaps believe him now, 
and then he would be content with the struggle of justice on earth—then 
he would desire to die with his hold on this body, and follow the traitor 
to hell that he might clutch him there. 

And so he knelt, and so he pressed his knuckles agaiust the round 
throat, without trusting to the seeming death, till the light got strong, and 
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he could kneel no longer. Then he sat on the body, still clutching the 
neck of the tunic. But the hours went on, and no witness came. No 
eyes descried afar off the two human bodies among the tall grass by the 
river-side. Florence was busy with greater affairs, and the preparation 
of a deeper tragedy. 

Not long after those two bodies were lying in the grass, Savonarola was 
being tortured and crying out in his agony, “‘I will confess ! ” 

It was not until the sun was westward that a waggon drawn by a mild 
grey ox came to the edge of the grassy margin, and as the man who led 
it was leaning to gather up the round stones that lay heaped in readiness 
to be carried away, he detected some startling object in the grass. The 
aged man had fallen forward, and his dead clutch was on the garment of 
the other. It was not possible to separate them: nay, it was better to 
put them into the waggon and carry them as they were into the great 
Piazza, that notice might be given to the Eight. 

As the waggon entered the frequented streets there was a growing 
crowd escorting it with its strange burden. No one knew the bodies 
for a long while, for the aged face had fallen forward, half hiding the 
younger. But before they had been moved out of sight, they had been 
recognized. 

“T know that old man,” Piero di Cosimo had testified. “TI painted his 
likeness once. Me is the prisoner who clutched Melema on the steps of 
the Duomo.” r 

“He is perhaps the same old man who appeared at supper in my 
gardens,” said Bernardo Rucellai, one of the Eight. “I had forgotten 
him—I thought he had died in prison. But there is no knowing the 
truth now.” 

Who shall put his finger on the work of justice, and say, “It is 
there?” Justice is like the kingdom of God—it is not without us as a 
fact, it is within us as a great yearning. 

















Over-cating and Under-eating. 


Most persons are accustomed to think of starvation merely in its 
acute form, with the accompaniments of a death preceded by horrible 
suffering; and they can scarcely realize to themselves the less conspicuous 
but not less fatal influence which in its partial form it exerts as an abettor 
of disease. Let us try and realize what this influence is, under two or 
three different sets of circumstances. And first with regard to its mis- 
chievous action upon the infant population. We are well accustomed to 
speak of the period of infancy as a perilous one; and the public is 
tolerably familiar with the fact that an enormous ‘proportion of the whole 
mortality occurs in subjects under the age of five years; but people seldom 
reason out to themselves the cause of this extraordinary and disproportionate 
fatality of disease in the very young: it does not seem to occur to them 
that the very diseases which decimate the infant population are just those 
which always fall with most crushing force on the ill fed. But ask the 
physician of any children’s hospital what are the maladies which make 
most havoc with their little patients, and they will tell you, first of all, the 
epidemic fevers, the inflammatory diseases which are common at certain 
seasons of the year, intestinal complaints, and next to these, consumption, 
rickets, scrofula, diseases of the nervous system of a low type. If you 
have any doubt that starvation plays a large part in the production of 
such diseases as these, go to the homes of these children, and look at the 
multiplied appliances of it which meet the eye on every side. The poor, 
pallid, ill-fed mothers can hardly give a very rich supply of food to their 
infants during the time of their dependence on them, and then, when 
the time comes for artificial feeding, all the powers of ignorance come 
into play as auxiliaries and fosterers of disease. The proper feeding of 
new-weaned infant is a most difficult problem, and it is usually solved by 
those poor mothers by an abrupt transition to the administration of food 
only suited to the nourishment of adults, and a small part only of which, 
with infinite distress to the infant, can get assimilated. And did the 
mothers ever so well understand the principles of infant dietetics, there are 
terrible hindrances in the way of their carrying them out, in many cases 
arising from the nature of their avocations. The young growing animal 
requires above all things that its food should be administered at short 
intervals, but the occupations of many poor women detain them from 
their homes for hours together; and in the meanwhile the infants are 
often intrusted to some ignorant nurse, or elder child. 

A little examination of the Registrar-General’s tables will show us the 
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notice is that, if we take any year at random, and calculate the proptrtion 
between the mortality at all ages, and that during the first year of life, we 
soon perceive that there is a great and constant difference between different 
districts of the country in this respect. If we take the three districts— 
Lancashire, London, and the Eastern registral division—we get the follow- 
ing results :—In the year 1858 we find that in London the mortality at 
ages under one year was 22:2 per cent. of the total number of deaths; in 
the Eastern district, 22:6; whilst in Lancashire it was as high as 25 per 
cent. In the year 1855 the mortality of infants under one year old was— 
in London, 21 per cent. of the deaths at all ages; in the Eastern district, 
22:4 per cent.; in Lancashire, 25 per cent.: while the mortality under 
the age of one year in the whole of England was, in the year 1858, only 
23:5 per cent., and in 1855 only 22-9 per cent. of the deaths at all ages. 
If we examine the ratio which the deaths occurring between the ages of 
one and two years bear to the whole mortality during these two years, we 
shall find equally constant differences in the different districts. Thus, 
in 1855, the deaths at this age were—in London, 9-09 per cent. of the 
whole mortality; in Lancashire, 10°22 per cent.; in the Eastern divi- 
sion, only 5-49 per cent; while the avarage for all England was 7°65 
per cent. of the general mortality. In 1858, the deaths between the ages 
of one and two years were—in London, 10°48 per cent.; in Lancashire, 
10°96 per cent.; and in the Eastern division, only 5°68 per cent. of 
the general mortality : the average proportion for all England being 8°33 
per cent. 

The above figures, which are fully supported by more extended 
observations, which we have not space to detail here, bring strongly into 
relief the following facts:—1. The mortality during the first year of life 
is very considerably higher, in proportion to the total number of deaths, 
in Lancashire than either in London or the more sparsely populated Eastern 
district; between the two latter there is a small difference in favour of 
London; both of them are decidedly below the average for all England 
in this respect, and Lancashire is much above it. 2. The mortality 
during the second year of life is also higher in proportion to the deaths 
at all ages in Lancashire than either in London or the Eastern district : 
but in this case London nearly comes up to Lancashire, both being very 
greatly above the average for all England, while the Eastern district is 
almost as much below. 

Now, seeing that there is such an immunity from danger to life during 
the first year in London, as compared with Lancashire, while in the 
second year this difference is almost done away with, and London becomes 
also extraordinarily fatal, we are driven to look for a special cause for 
these peculiarities. This cause is evidently constant, and not epidemic: 
and among constant causes there are none which are reconcileable with 
the facts already mentioned, except peculiarity of nutrition. Upon this 
hypothesis much that is difficult to understand might be readily explained. 
Both Lancashire and London are crowded districts, with a large poor popu- 
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lation; any cause, then, of mortality existing generally among the poor 
will make itself quickly felt in the general tables for these districts. In 
Lancashire the occupations of poor women have a great tendency to make 
them neglect the feeding of their infants, even from the first, and at every 
subsequent stage. In London, on the contrary, during the first year, the 
infants, for the most part, receive the food which Nature has provided for 
them with tolerable regularity ; but during the second year all sorts of 
mischief arise from the operation of two causes—(a) the improper con- 
tinuance, by many poor women, of nursing, and (b) the employment of 
unsuitable artificial food, through sheer ignorance or prejudice. 

Of course, if defective nutrition be the cause of so much of the fatal 
sickness that occurs among young children, the poor class will afford the 
most numerous cases; but it must not be supposed that there are none 
in the ranks of the wealthier. Ignorance and prejudice are not entirely 
confined to the indigent; and a large number of better-class children 
yearly fall victims to the extraordinary perversity and stupidity of nurses 
and mothers in their ideas of what forms a proper artificial food for 
a young infant. The commonest of common sense would seem to dictate 
that no very violent change should be made from the elements of food 
which were provided in the first place by nature; but this idea receives 
but small attention; and then, when the little unfortunates have fits 
it is put down to “the teeth ;” or if their limbs become crooked, it is 
all laid to the blame of some servant who allowed them to walk too soon. 
That last sentence about crooked limbs reminds us that the disease of 
which it is a symptom—“ rickets "—is a valuable illustration of the 
inexorable manner in which nature revenges outrages on her own plain 
indications. M. Guérin, a great authority upon this subject, made experi- 
ments upon animals, by which he proved the possibility of inducing 
artificial “‘ rickets ” at will by merely separating the young too early from 
their mothers, and feeding them with artificial food suited to the adult 
condition. There can be no doubt that in all these cases of improper 
infant feeding, partial starvation is induced, both by the imperfect assimi- 
lation of the food, and by the diminution of digestive power which is 
brought avout. 

The diseases of children caused by imperfect nutrition have received a 
most interesting and unexpected illustration in the course of the present 
cotton famine. ‘The ill reputation of Lancashire for infant mortality has 
been already referred to. It now remains to be noted that, during the 
recent distress, this mortality has become most markedly less, notwithstand- 
ing the diminished resources of the parents. The explanation, on the 
principles already laid down, is simple: the mothers are now unemployed, 
and have time to attend to the feeding of their children; and they are far 
more skilful at this task than the incompetent persons to whom it is 
ordinarily confided, by whom the little creatures are, in plain truth, 
slowly starved in great numbers, or, at least, so weakened as to be unable 
to resist slight shocks of disease, particularly of epidemic diseases. 
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It is during infancy that the results of partial starvation are most 
fatal, as might be expected. But its influence is obvious cnough at later 
stages of life. Thus, the growing boy or girl not only becomes stunted 
and ill-formed, but special tendencies to disease develop themselves with 
the development of the body, the nervous system being particularly apt to 
suffer. In one instance, the brain is ill-developed and intelligence is low, 
in other cases an unnatural tendency to convulsive diseases is set up, in 
consequence of the general feebleness of the nervous centres, and the child 
becomes epileptic or hysterical, or gets St. Vitus’ dance—diseases which 
may be produced by many other causes, but which, among the poor, cer- 
tainly depend principally on deficient or innutritious food. Both in youth 
and in adult life the consequences of such deficiency are Protean in the 
shapes which they assume, ranging from the dreaded typhus-epidemics, 
which announce the existence of extreme and wide-spread destitution, 
through all the shades of bodily disorder consequent on lowered nutrition, 
till we come to a point at which it has no more distinct and tangible 
result than the production of rheumatism, according as the deprivation of 
food is greater or less, and according as it is general or merely restricts 
the choice of food-materials. 

It may be well at the present time, when we are all so much inte- 
rested by the famine in the cotton districts, to refer to the circumstances, 
so far as they can now be recalled, of another period of scarcity—the 
potato-famine, which was felt most severely in 1847-48. In Lancashire, 
the evil effects of high prices of food were aggravated by the fact that 
there was a lack of employment during many months; and the conse- 
quences were terrible: typhus fever was developed with great severity, 
and scurvy also appeared. But with the resumption of full work at the 
mills the public health soon improved. The course of events was other- 
wise in the agricultural counties. The case of Wiltshire* is sufficiently 
interesting to be worth inquiring into. In the whole of this county 
wages have been, and still are, low, especially in the northern division ; 
so much lower than those of the Lancashire districts that the manner of 
feeding of the people is radically different in the two counties. As to 
the absolute quantity of food used in Wiltshire by the poorer class of 
labourers, I shall have more to say hereafter; at present it is sufficient to 
say that it can hardly have been much higher, in 1847-48, ina large part of 
the county, than that now obtainable by the unemployed of Lancashire by 
means of various sources of relief. The result was a large increase of 
mortality. The ordinary average for the county being 2-075 per cent. of 
the whole population, it rose in 1847 to 2219; in 1848, to 2:236; and 
in 1849 (year of the cholera), to 2°285; these three years stand out in 
bad pre-eminence over all others. Yet the true type of famine-typhus 
was never developed, so far as can be discovered. And in connection 
with this fact, it is interesting to note that in the cotton districts at the 





* This county is selected merely as an example of the low-paid agricultural districts, 
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present time we are told that no considerable outbreak of this dreadful 
pestilence has occurred, except in Preston: a circumstance which must 
be traced, we think, to the methodical way in which the unemployed have 
been fed, as compared with the experience of 1847 in the same county. 
It is unfortunately impossible to procure sufficient data to construct an 
accurate table of the diseases produced by the scarcity of 1847-48 in 
Wiltshire and other districts similarly situated; but we know that among 
the principal results of a continuously meagre diet, such as a large part of 
the poor population were subjected to, bowel complaint, scurvy, scrofula, 
consumption, ulcers, rheumatism, and gout must be reckoned, besides a 
decidedly increased susceptibility to contagious fevers and acute inflamma- 
tions. Nor must we forget the significant fact that among the poor of the 
poorer agricultural districts the proportion of lunacy is always uncom- 
monly high. 

So far, we may imagine the mind of an alderman to have dwelt with 
considerable complacency on our remarks. Under-feeding has been 
proved to be a most mischievous practice, to be avoided by all sensible 
people. In truth, however, this homily of ours on the evils of starvation 
has been introduced as a mere prologue to some serious remarks on the 
very opposite error into which as many of us as have the means are very 
apt to run, and for which we have not the excuse that “ we couldn’t help 
it.” One hears very much in these days of the baneful practice of ex- 
cess in drink; but it may be well to inform our readers that Dr. Fother- 
gill, a physician of large experience, who had seen the worst of the old 
drinking times of the eighteenth century, expressed his deliberate opinion 
that even in the days when alcoholic debauches were fashionable, more 
harm was done by over-eating than by over-drinking. In the present day, 
at any rate, these words are, we believe, undoubtedly true; although we 
should hardly now-a-days agree with the notions that formerly prevailed 
as to the manner in which repletion works its evil effects. 

First, as to repletion from mere quantity of food, this being decidedly 
in excess of what the healthy body requires, we may remark that what- 
ever may be the truth, which is a matter of dispute, as to its producing a 
continuous and increasing state of plethora, of over-nourishment, with an 
accompanying tendency to congestion and a disposition to inflammatory 
disease, there can be no doubt that one of its most important evil results 
is the “ fatigue,” to use an expression of Dr. Brinton’s, which it inflicts 
upon the organism. The researches of Bidder and Schmidt have proved 
that the various secretions which effect the elaboration of food are poured 
out in enormous quantities, and that so far from being altogether elimi- 
nated from the body, the greater part of them is again taken up into the 
blood. Now the secretion of complex fluids like these is, undoubtedly, a 
process which demands a large expenditure of vital force, and, in all 
probability, any unnecessary increase of such a process is highly exhaust- 
ing to the system. Moreover, the systematic continuance of a diet which 
calls for such increased exertions rapidly weakens the digestive powers, 
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and the ultimate result will inevitably be that less rather than more than 
the necessary amount of food will be concocted and made fit for the 
nutrition of the body, while the excreting organs will be taxed to the utter- 
most, and their powers seriously weakened for the important purpose of 
removing effete or poisonous matters from the body. It is thus possible 
that the over-fed man may be, in truth, at once starved and poisoned; 
and it may thus happen that the very diseases (e.g. gout) which are 
often produced by insufficient diet, may be caused by a wasteful supply 
of food. - 

In this country, at least, excess in eating means, for the most part, 
excess in consumption of flesh food; and unfortunately, the very persons 
who indulge most freely in this way are the least fitted for such habits, 
for they are generally individuals whose muscular system, from com- 
parative disuse, is feebly developed. The alderman who indulges himself 
in half a dozen dishes, consisting of various kinds of flesh, and following 
a basin of rich turtle-soup, is not usually a Hercules as to muscle, 
or he might suffer less from his imprudence; for it has been esta- 
blished by physiologists that the animal whose muscular system is well- 
developed can dispose of more flesh food than a weaker animal. One 
of the most mischievous consequences of such a manner of feeding is the 
propensity engendered to take large doses of alcohol with the meals; and 
although some of the more immediate ill consequences of gourmandizing 
are thus obviated, the results are most unfortunate, for such doses of 
alcohol exercise an undoubtedly poisonous narcotic influence, not only 
upon the nervous system at large, but also, locally, upon the stomach, 
the nervous force of which they materially weaken. And when such 
liquors as port-wine are used in large quantity, the tendency to such 
disorders as gout, already sufficiently strong, is materially increased. 

On the whole it may be said that absolute repletion, or excessive food- 
supply, has most certainly a deteriorating influence upon the tissues, and 
in this way it is possible to account for most of the morbid affections to 
which the over-fed system is liable. The tendency to fatty and earthy 
degeneration of muscles and of blood-vessels, and to wearing out, so to 
speak, of secreting glands, which is produced, is sufficient to explain the 
diseases of the heart, of the liver, the kidneys, and the brain to which 
systematic over-eaters are liable. 

But besides the ‘absolute’ repletion which is caused by a food-supply 
altogether excessive in quantity, scarcely less harm is done to the system 
by the exhausting efforts which are entailed upon it by irregular eating. 
The practice, which is so common, of crowding several hearty meals into 
the space of a few hours, and then leaving the stomach empty during a 
long period, is very hurtful, and among the wealthy classes may almost 
be called the source of dyspepsia. And where the same practice is 
followed by persons whose meals are composed of coarser and less 
digestible food, as by young servant-girls, serious disease of the stomach 
is often produced, the eyil effects being greatly increased by the haste 
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and carelessness with which the food is chewed, or, rather, not chewed. 
But with all persons the question, how much should be eaten at any one 
particular meal, must be determined not so much by absolute rules as by 
relative considerations. Much depends on the amount of bodily fatigue 
which may exist at the moment of eating; for under circumstances of 
great exhaustion a meal which at other times would be moderate, may 
prove altogether excessive ; and a basin of soup, under such circum- 
stances, may be more nutritious than a dinner of five courses. Yet such 
is the force of habit, that men who come home exhausted by a day's 
laborious work at chambers or counting-house constantly sit down to 
meals which would tax the energy of the most vigorous stomach. 

Even supposing, however, that the digestive organs are of such potent 
vigour that they can dispose of burdens which are far beyond the just 
limit, and that in one way or another the enormous mass of food does for 
the most part get absorbed and carried into the blood, it is not to be 
supposed, as the over-feeder is apt to do, that all difficulties are at an end. 
Nothing can be more conclusive than the proof obtained by Bischoff and 
Voit, that the taking of an unnecessarily large quantity of flesh food (the 
ordinary form of gourmandizing in England) produces a marked increase 
in the rate of the waste of the tissues, even while it preserves or increases 
the total bulk of the body ; and this process, carried beyond very 
restricted limits, is undoubtedly most unwholesome, and must come in 
time to interfere.with the proper balance of physiological processes, and, 
in fact, result in what really amounts to starvation. It is thus that 
persons who may never in their lives have felt the necessity of checking 
a large appetite and an overweening love of rich savoury meats, may be 
laying for themselves the foundation of a real atrophy of organs, the 
integrity of which is essential to any long continuance of life. 

If the reader now, in some alarm at these remarks, proceeds to inquire, 
“How much, then?” and endeavours to fix us to some exact quantitative 
rules, we must fairly tell him that he will be disappointed. So many con- 
siderations affect the question of the total bulk of daily food necessary, 
that absolute rules are impossible : nevertheless, it is extremely useful to 
examine those rough approximative calculations which have been made 
by various observers, both scientific and practical. Foremost in interest 
are some well-known experiments of Chossat, which show under what 
circumstances of feeding life can not be supported: any diet, he found, 
which permitted any one of the higher vertebrate animals to lose so 
much as two-fifths of its weight invariably proved fatal to its life when 
that point of wasting was reached. The experiments were repeated by 
Schuchardt with substantially the same results; and both these observers 
established the fact that improper feeding produced precisely the same 
results (though in a longer time) as absolute starvation. If we pass from 
the consideration of what will cause fatal starvation to the results of a 
diet only slightly, by comparison, deficient, we find an apt illustration of 
the results of such a style of feeding in the circumstances of Wiltshire 
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during the potato famine, and of Lancashire at this present time. In 
the latter county, we learn from the quarterly report of the Registrar- 
General that the average income of the unemployed population for a 
long time past has not exceeded 4d. per head per diem, while in a large 
number of cases it sinks far below this scale. But the prices of pro- 
visions are not at famine rate, and in this respect there is a vast 
difference from the state of things which prevailed in 1847; and, on 
the whole, the condition of the people may be said to represent a degree 
of nutrition not very materially below the line of sufficiency. 

In Wiltshire there has always been a great difference between different 
districts as to the amount of wages; but in a large portion of the county 
they did not exceed 6s. a week prior to the potato famine: that was the 
price of the men’s labour, and that source of income would be supple- 
mented by the sums they could earn by piece-work, and at extraordinary 
times, such as harvesting. Moreover, many of the cottages had gardens 
attached to them, in which the labourers could grow vegetables, either 
for their own use or for sale. At present the wages in most places where 
they were originally 6s. have risen to 8s. per week ; and we believe that, 
for the most part, this change was effected during the time of the distress 
of 1847-48: it is fair, therefore, to suppose that men in full work received 
8s. But, on the other hand, there was a great failure, not only in pota- 
toes, but in other vegetables which at ordinary times might have been 
grown in the cottagers’ gardens. In a large number of cases of families, 
consisting of man, wife, and three or four young children, 8s. a week 
must have represented the whole income during the very worst times of 
distress from high prices; as, for instance, a month or two prior to the 
harvest of 1847, when bread rose to 1s. 5d. the 8lbs. Now, if we subtract 
from the weekly 8s., 1s. for rent, another 1s. for firing, and another 1s. 
for tea and sugar, there remains 5s. for the solid food—necessaries. If 
we allow the man and wife 8 lbs. of bread each, and three children 4 lbs. 
each per week, we consume another 3s. 64d., leaving only 1s. 53d. How 
would this small remaining sum be spent ?—in vegetables or meat, butter 
or cheese? It is impossible to give a precise answer to this question, but 
this much is certain, that many labourers’ families lived altogether on 
bread, and that a large number more lived upon bread chiefly, supple- 
mented with a little rice, of which the coarser kinds were then sold at 2d. 
per pound, and perhaps occasionally a few vegetables. Meat of all kinds 
disappeared almost totally (even bacon) from use, and butter and cheese 
were also for the most part given up. To the last, however, tea never 
appears to have been renounced ; the people would rather stint themselves 
in solid food than do without that luxury, or necessary, as we may please 
to call it. It is a fact, that not only did these labourers live, in by far the 
greatest part, on bread, but that (like all poor persons whom we have 
ever known) they utterly refused to eat anything but the whitest and finest, 
that is, the least nutritious, kinds: and in this way the evils of the distress 
must have been most materially aggravated, not only as regards the actual 
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fatality of disease, but as regards the production of chronic diseases, such 
as low gout and rheumatism. On the whole, we are justified in saying 
that the scale of nutrition was certainly fully as low, and probably con- 
siderably lower than that prevailing among the unemployed of Lancashire 
at the present time; or, at least, that this would be true with regard 
to the northern division of Wiltshire, and this, too, with the men in work, 
and not idle, as the Lancashire operatives are. Somewhere about one 
pound and a half of bread per diem, together with a little tea, must have 
constituted the diet of many a working labourer—a diet which he would 
probably, with an almost pardonable instinct, in many cases supplement 
by running up a limited score for beer at the public-house. 

Now if we turn from this picture, roughly drawn it is true, of an 
insufficient diet, to the declarations of physiologists as to what is suffi- 
cient, we shall find considerable diversity among their opinions. Valentin, 
who experimented on himself, states that about 6 lbs. per diem of solid 
and liquid food was the quantity which sufficed to keep him in full health; 
and Dr. Brinton, who agrees generally with this estimate, considers that 
2lbs. should consist of solid food. Dalton, an American physiologist, 
considers, from experiments made on himself, that about 23 lbs. of solids 
and 3 Ibs. of liquids per diem is the proper quantity, at least when a 
diet is used consisting of bread, meat, butter, coffee, and water, as in his 
investigations. The elaborate researches of Vierordt give a different result, 
only about 18 ounces of solids being used, together with a much larger 
quantity of water than in either of the preceding estimates. But as the 
experiments of Valentin and Dalton were made on themselves, 7. ¢. on 
persons actively exerting their minds (and probably their bodies also), 
whereas the subject of Vierordt’s experiments seems to have been a mere 
human lay figure, using, probably, the minimum of exertion of any kind, 
no fair comparison can be made between the results. 

So much for attempts roughly to decide the quantity of diet merely 
by weight. The fact, however, becomes very quickly apparent to any 
student of dietetics, that an immense deal depends on quality also, and 
numerous direct researches illustrate this principle very forcibly. In 
the first place, it is found that a monotonous diet, consisting of any one 
substance only, is very innutritious, a fact which agrees with Bischoff and 
Voit’s observations on dogs. The latter observers found that to support 
dogs adequately upon a diet consisting of lean meat only, as much of the food 
must be used daily as would equal 1-20th to 1-25th of the entire weight 
of the animal. If, however, a certain small proportion of fat were added, 
the quantity of lean flesh required was reduced to an entirely dispropor- 
tionate extent, not more than one-half or one-third as much being used. 
The substance on which, as the sole article of diet, it is easiest for the 
adult human being to subsist in health, is doubtless bread, but monotony 
even in the use of this admirable food has been abundantly proved to be 
very hurtful; and most probably this kind of sameness of diet co-operates 
powerfully with mere insufficiency of food in producing evil results in 
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times of scarcity, such as that of the potato famine. In Wiltshire, for 
instance, wages of labourers are, in many parts, even now, only eight 
shillings a week; but owing to the comparative cheapness of provisions, 
and to other circumstances, the people are able constantly to add to their 
meals butter and cheese, a little small beer, and more occasionally some 
vegetables, and a little bacon.* The mortality of the county in 1862, 
with a population, of course, largely increased since 1847, was 20 per 
cent. less, in actual numbers, than that of the latter year, and still 
further below the numbers of 1848; and we may fairly suppose that, for 
the mere purposes of fitting the men for hard labour in the field, and 
keeping them in good animal health, their diet is sufficient. 

If this indeed be the case, if anything like the diet of the agricultural 
labourer be enough for the purposes of ordinary existence, what are our 
wealthy classes doing? Here, however, we must at once make a distinc- 
tion, separating the men of tranquil, cheerful lives, whose occupations do 
not expose them to much brain-fatigue or anxiety, from those who are 
subjected to such influences. It is impossible in the space of this paper to 
go into the interesting, but very large question of the kinds of diet suitable 
to various occupations; but we may state the general principle which is 
now fully recognized, that continuous and severe exertion of the intellect, 
or excitement of the passions, or even continuous deprivation of the pleas- 
ing emotions (such as is experienced by prisoners confined for long terms), 
absolutely requires an increased and richer food in order to maintain 
health. A considerable proportion of our wealthy over-feeders lead lives 
which may be said to be as nearly as possible free from the disturbance 
of laborious intellectual work, or of wearing emotion, and to these, as far 
as their own chances of long and comfortable lives are concerned, it might 
be well, perhaps, to apply such a system of diet as we have described. 
But we have, by no means, exhausted the difficulties of the problem, 
unless we could be sure that not only would such a diet be sufficient to 
carry such men through a long and healthy life, but would also ensure, as 
far as such a thing can be ensured, that their offspring will be born with 
healthy organisms, and specially with vigorous nervous systems, which 
would not be likely to break down under the first strain put upon them. 
On the whole, perhaps Dalton’s estimate of two pounds and a half solid 
and three pounds of liquid food may be considered as nearly representing 
the quantities which would be suitable for an adult not living a life of 
great mental exertion or anxiety, and, like Dalton, not drinking alcohol. 
In the case of a moderate consumer of alcoholic drinks, this proportion may 
be somewhat reduced. We agree with Mr. Lewes that it is impossible to 
doubt that, making all allowance for possible peculiarities of circumstances 
and constitution, the very small daily quantity of solid food (12 oz.), on 
which the celebrated Cornaro lived for so many years, was rendered sutli- 





* The kindness of the masters, doubtless, in many cases, helps the labourers; as 
for instance when they grind corn into flour for them, gratis, 
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cient, in great measure, by the 14 oz. of light wine which he added to 
it; though we would by no means recommend our readers to try the 
effect of such severe abstinence, even with this mitigation. 

If any such standard as that of Valentin or Dalton, as to quantity of 
food, be adopted, attention must be paid to the proportion of flesh-food 
which should enter into it. Dalton allowed one pound of meat per 
diem; and from a comparison of numerous dietaries of public institutions, 
due allowance being made for the peculiar circumstances of their re- 
spective inmates, this seems to approach pretty nearly to the best 
general average that can be given for the nourishment of adult males. 
From what has been already stated as to the influence of a high muscular 
development in the demand for tlesh-food, it will be inferred that women, 
under ordinary circumstances, would require less of this sort of nourish- 
ment than men. It is scarcely necessary to add that to the digestive 
organs of many of both sexes, such a large proportion of meat is found 
to be unsuited, and that it is necessary to find other means of accom- 
plishing the object which it is supposed to effect, i.e. the supply of a 
large quantity of concentrated nitrogenous food to the system. Here 
we may revert to the experiments of Bischoff and Voit, already alluded 
to, in which it was observed that the addition of a certain amount of fat 
to the flesh-food has an extraordinary influence in diminishing the quan- 
tity of the latter which is required. And we may remark that further 
researches of these physiologists have demonstrated that sugar and starchy 
matters play, to a great extent, the same part. These observations enable 
us to understand such phenomena as the diet of the Hindoo, which con- 
sists in great part of rice (a highly starchy food), together with a con- 
siderable quantity of melted butter (animal fat), and a small proportion 
only of some cereal grains, containing nitrogen. In the case of the Hindoo, 
however, this substitution of starchy and fatty for nitrogenous elements oi 
food has been carried to an excess which prevents that development of 
muscular strength which distinguishes the well-fed Englishman, even 
when he gets almost no food but bread; but this would be a far less 
calamity to many of our lazy gourmandizers than is the condition which 
they bring themselves to by fatiguing their organisms with continual 
over-doses of flesh-foods. 

But, indeed, without travelling out of the range of nitrogenous sub- 
stances, there are most important substitutes for flesh-food which are 
practically adopted into use by large sections of the population, and which 
yet receive but slight attention from the wealthy classes. Cheese and 
onions are two articles of so extremely plebeian a character that they are 
apt to be unjustly depreciated; and yet so high is their nutritive value 
that we have no hesitation in saying that they, more than anything else, 
stand between the low-paid agricultural labourer of some districts and the 
kind of chronic starvation which ensues on a diet quantitatively not very 
much more scanty than that which now keeps him in tolerable health. 
Both these are highly nitrogenous. With regard to onions, their value is 
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so well understood in the navy, that in the list of rations they are con. 
sidered equivalent in nutritive value to four times their weight of any 
other kind of vegetable except their congeners, the leeks; while with 
regard to cheese, we may state that in nutritive value it equals or exceeds 
any single article of diet which it is possible to name. The“one objection 
to cheese is that it is frequently slow of digestion ; but this defect may be 
overcome, as Dr. Brinton well remarks, by “‘ minute division, cooking, or 
careful mastication,” and “by a proper admixture of vegetable food.” 
Whence it follows that the cheese-macaroni, with which many persons care- 
lessly finish an already copious dinner, is by no means a mere alimentary 
trifle that may be thrown in without due account taken; and that large 
masses of savoury Portugal onions, however tempting, are not the thing 
to add to a meal without making serious compensating reductions. 

The evils of excess in those forms of vegetable food which are very 
slightly nitrogenous is trifling compared to excesses in flesh-food, in 
bread, or in any of the more nitrogenous vegetables. The greatest evil, 
perhaps, of an excessive consumption of highly starchy vegetables, like 
potatoes, is, that their mere bulk satisfies the sense of hunger to a greater 
extent than their starchy materials can compensate for the deficiency of 
nitrogen and of various important mineral matters. Something of the 
same kind occurs as a result of the practice of living almost exclusively 
on the whitest sorts of bread, which contain far less nitrogen than the 
coarser varieties. Whoever could cure the poorer classes of this 
very serious dietetic error would confer a double benefit on them, 
in saving them from the results of mechanical repletion, combined with 
real starvation, of a sort which tends to produce rheumatic and gouty 
affections. It is a fortunate thing that, as pointed out by Dr. Brin- 
ton, the direct evil consequences of an excessive ingestion of starchy 
matters are very much diminished by their passing through the body 
undissolved. 

It will be observed that we have made no mention of the basis which 
by many physiologists is considered to afford far the safest ground for any 
quantitative rules of diet, viz. the calculation of the excreta of the body 
during long periods of time. It must not be supposed, however, that we 
are indifferent to this subject, which is likely soon to receive an important 
development from investigations now in progress in the hands of more 
than one accomplished physiologist ; but, in truth, it would be impossible 
to do justice to that aspect of the question without introducing, also, 
considerations as to the influence of particular occupations, &c., which 
would altogether exceed the space which we can afford. It seemed 
preferable to point to the results of experiments ready made to our hand 
by accidental circumstances, by the skill of the physiologist, or by the 
practical shrewdness of persons who have found themselves under the 
necessity of dieting large numbers of men, women, and children. From 
the latter class of experiments we select one, in conclusion, which it seems 
to us particularly useful to introduce to general notice, viz. the scale of 
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diets adopted at the infirmary for scrofulous children at Margate, an 
establishment at which, of course, good nutrition is a sine qud non of 
success in treatment. We quote from Dr. Brinton. 

At this infirmary, it appears that children between the ages of five 
and ten years receive daily 8 or 10 ounces of bread and half a pint of 
milk (with water), 3 or~4 ounces of roast or boiled meat, 4 Ib. potatoes 
or other vegetables, with a quarter of a pint of porter, on five days of the 
week, substituted on the remaining two days by from 8 to 12 ounces rice 
or currant pudding, or occasionally some soup instead. Children between 
the ages of ten and sixteen receive daily 12 to 14 ounces bread and a 
pint and a half of tea, 5 or 6 ounces roast or boiled meat, with 1b, 
potatoes or other vegetables, together with half a pint of porter, on five 
days of the week, substituted on the remaining two days by 16 ounces 
rice or currant pudding, or soup. This is certainly a liberal diet, and 
it may be added that it is an extremely successful one; while the only 
source of waste in it is the “plain” roasting and boiling of the meat: 
against which venerated national custom it appears useless to struggle 
at present. 

Our observations are intended rather to be suggestive of thought in 
our readers than to convey exact rules. They are intended to show what 
an important influence a slight and perfectly avoidable dietetic mistake 
may have on the health of large classes of people; but they are by no 
means intended to cast a slight upon the sacred right of private 
judgment in matters of supply. Every heart, and every stomach also, 
“knows its own burden,” though possibly the remarks we have made 
may suggest doubts in the minds of some how far this latter sort of 
knowledge goes. One delusion, at least, we may hope they will serve to 
dispel, that the greater the bulk of food, especially meat, which can be 
taken without actual digestive discomfort, the better ; while possibly 
they may suggest a rational explanation of the calming influence which 
moderate stimulation unquestionably exerts upon the outrageousness of 
that sort of appetite which clamours unreasonably for mere quantity 
of food. 











Stage Adaptations of Shakspeare, 


Durine the palmy days of the drama, as they are called, people went oftener 
than they do now to see the plays of Shakspeare represented on the stage ; 
but they studied them less in the closet. Hence veneration for the name 
of the poet was not necessarily accompanied by an accurate knowledge of 
his poetry; and while that name appeared in the bills the audience felt 
satisfied that they heard the genuine strains of the Swan of Avon, whereas, 
in many cases, they were presented with parodies of the Shakspearian 
creations, rather than with the creations themselves. The form in which 
several of Shakspeare’s plays appeared, not more than thirty years ago, 
was the result of corruptions and partial restorations, the history of which 
extends over something like a century and a half. Within the last thirty 
years, on the other hand, a respect for the text of the poet has sprung up, 
which was totally unknown to the past generation, with the exception of 
the literary few; and managers have therefore vied with each other in 
banishing the interpolations and supplying the omissions of a former age. 
Save in the case of one popular play, Shakspeare’s text has been taken as 
the basis of stage representation, without regard to his adaptors; the intro- 
duction of new matter into the text has been strictly prohibited, and where 
excisions have been made, it has been not with the intention of “improving” 
Shakspeare, but in deference to two qualities which distinguish our age 
from his—namely, an increased sensitiveness to indelicacies of language, and 
a less commendable dread of the tedious. Those managers who have carried 
to the extreme the theory that Shakspeare is most highly honoured when 
his works are made a vehicle for pageantry show a respect for his words 
which would have astounded a Garrick, or even a John Kemble. Opposed 
as they may be on abstract principles of art, such managers can plausibly 
answer, referring to a play-book in which there are no stage directions, 
that the poet has left open the question of decoration, and that whatever 
they introduce in the shape of tableaux between the acts, processions, and 
panoramas, they have not sinned aguinst the letter of his law. Under 
these circumstances, there is no doubt that, much as the taste for the 
higher drama has declined among the public, and much as the strength of 
theatrical companies has diminished, more genuine Shakspearian poetry 
has been heard on the London stage during the reign of Queen Victoria 
than during the reign of any other sovereign since Charles I. Within the 
last thirty years nearly the whole of Shakspeare’s dramatic works, even 
including the doubtful Pericles, have been presented to the public essentially 
as written by the poet, whereas the plays exhibited to our fathers in an 
uncorrupted state were few indeed, 
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In this paper we design to pass in rapid review the principal altera- 
tions that were made in the most popular of Shakspeare’s plays, on the 
London stage, beginning at the time when the closing of the theatres by 
the Puritans was followed by the formation of two companies—the 
“ Duke’s” and the “ King’s "—under the patents of Charles II. 

During the first season of the Duke’s company at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, opened by Sir W. Davenant in 1661, three of 
Shakspeare’s plays were produced. One of them was Hamlet, in which the 
Danish prince was represented by the great Betterton, with whose name for 
many years it remained associated as one of his finest parts. This tragedy 
was played probably as Shakspeare wrote it; for even as late as 1673, when 
the Duke’s company had removed from Lincoln’s Inn Fields to a larger 
and more commodious theatre in Dorset Gardens, we find the Norwegian 
prince, Fortinbras, now invariably omitted, set down among the characters. 

The other two Shakspearian plays were Measure for Measure and 
Romeo and Juliet, which were both presented in an altered shape. Why 
Sir William Davenant should have taken the trouble to convert the 
former of these plays into the Law against Lovers, it is hard to conjecture, 
All that could have interested the audience at Lincoln’s Inn Fields be- 
longs to the old play; and though a Beatrice and a Benedick are added to 
the characters, these are but faint shadows of their namesakes in Auch 
Ado about Nothing, to whom they owe their existence. Of the Law 
against Lovers we hear nothing after the first year of its production, 
though it is to be found in Davenant’s collected works. The altered 
version of Romeo and Juliet, played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was by James 
Howard, son of the Earl of Berkshire, and brother to the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, who married Dryden. The piece was never printed; but, 
thanks to Downes, the prompter, we know enough about it to conclude 
that the alterations were made to conciliate those sensitive persons among 
the public who would have every story come to a blissful termination. 
According to James Howard, Romeo and Juliet lived, married, and were 
happy. This modification, however, did not please everybody; so, to 
accommodate all tastes, the piece was played as a tragedy on one night, 
and as a tragi-comedy on another. There is one reason to regret the 
loss of Howard’s play: among the characters enumerated by Downes is 
Count Paris’s wife, and, as Count Paris is only of use to the plot as 
Juliet’s suitor, accepted by her parents, one would like to know what he 
could have done with a better half. Was he, as well as Juliet, on the 
brink of bigamy, when his suit was encouraged by old Capulet ? 

It was not till within a very late period that this popular tragedy was 
performed as Shakspeare wrote it. In 1680 a tragedy by Otway called 
Caius Marius was brought out at Dorset Gardens, half of which the poet 
acknowledges as “rifled” from Shakspeare, though he does not mention 
the particular play on which his depredations were made. The hero is 
the celebrated Caius Marius, played by Betterton, and is altogether 
independent of Shakspeare; but his son, Marius Junior, and Lavinia, 
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daughter to Metellus, who wishes her to marry Sylla, are Romeo and 
Juliet transferred from medieval Verona to ancient Rome. Friar Law- 
rence is converted into a priest of Hymen, and Mercutio, here called 
Sulpitius, discourses on Queen Mab in this fashion :— 


Oh, the small queen of fairies 

Is busy in his brains ; the Mab that comes 
Drawn by a little train of smallest atoms 

Over men’s noses as they lie asleep, 

In a chariot of an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by a joiner-squirrel : in which state 

She gallops night by night through lovers’ brains, 
And then how wickedly they dream all know. 
Sometimes she courses o’er a courtier’s nose, 
And then he dreams of begging an estate. 
Sometimes she hurries o’er a soldicr’s neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats ; 
Of breaches, ambuscados, temper’d blades, 

Of good rich winter quarters and false musters, 
Sometimes she tweaks a poet by the ear, 

And then dreams he 

Of panegyrics, flattering dedications, 

And mighty presents from the Lord knows who, 
But wakes as empty as he laid him down. 

She has been with Sylla too, and he dreams now 
Of nothing but a consulship. 


In writing the above, Otway seems to have had no other object than 
to lessen the fanciful character of the original speech. In the description 
of the apothecary, put into the mouth of Marius Junior, Shakspeare is 
more closely followed, though one can scarcely help being startled at the 
strange alteration made in the second line. 


I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells, 


said Shakspeare, but this simple statement will not do for Otway, who 
thus gives it a fine French polish,— 


I do remember an apothecary 
That dwelt about this rendezvous of death. 

From the heading of the scene, we learn that the “rendezvous of 
death” was a “churchyard,” which in the days of Sylla and Marius must 
have been a somewhat singular place. However, people were not parti- 
cular with respect to details of time and place till long after the days of 
Thomas Otway. The beauty of the speech made it celebrated, and so 
completely had Romeo and Juliet been forgotten at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, that the famous description of the apothecary 
was frequently cited as a passage by Otway, without the slightest sus- 
picion that the real author was Shakspeate. 

However, if Otway rifled Shakspeare, he suffered a reprisal rather 
more than sixty years afterwards. In 1744 Romeo and Juliet, under 
its original name, was produced at the Haymarket, after lying dormant 
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for one hundred years, according to the play-bills—for about eighty years 
in point of fact; but probably the piece at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ren- 
dered remarkable by the appearance of Paris's wife, had been forgotten. 
The tragedy, as now revived, was modified by Theophilus Cibber, who, 
in the last act, introduced a good lump of Otway. It is needless to 
remind the Shakspearian reader that, in the original play, Romeo dies 
before Juliet recovers from the effects of the drug. Marius Junior was 
more fortunate, for he lived Ieng enough to enjoy a few minutes’ con- 
verse with his dear Lavinia, and all that passed between the Roman lovers 
was given to the Veronese pair by the tender-hearted Theophilus. 

This alteration of the fifth act of Romeo and Juliet by Cibber had a 
lasting effect. The meeting of the lovers was too striking a situation not 
to find favour in theatrical eyes, and when, four years after Cibber’s revival, 
Garrick brought out a version of his own at Drury Lane, this situation 
was retained, though very little of Otway’s language was adopted. 
Garrick’s version held possession of the stage till within a very recent 
period ; and there is no doubt that many a respectable old gentleman, 
whose play-going days are over, and who bestows but little time on the 
study of Elizabethan poetry, firmly believes that Juliet recovered from 
her trance to take leave of her dying Romeo, who, among other things, 
uttered the exclamation—“ Fathers have flinty hearts.” The same old 
play-goer, if his memory does not fail him, will recount how, when the 
drop-scene rose for the fifth act, a bier containing the bedy of the unfor- 
tunate Juliet-and surrounded by a forest of funereal feathers, was carried 
across the stage, accompanied on its passage by a dirge of the most dole- 
ful kind. Alas! all this, the “ flinty hearts ” inclusive, belonged to Garrick 
—not Shakspeare. We believe that it was under Mr. Macready’s manage- 
ment of Drury Lane that the original last scene was restored, and we 
strongly suspect that Garrick’s words are still uttered in some country 
theatres, and that there are provincial connoisseurs who, if they did not 
hear that “ Fathers have flinty hearts,” would think that strange liberties 
had been taken with the text of Shakspeare. 

The Tempest, by Dryden and Davenant, originally brought out at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1667, exercised an influence on the stage nearly 
as long as that of Otway’s Caius Marius on Romeo and Juliet. In this piece 
the departure from Shakspeare is so very great, that it may be almost con- 
sidered a new play, written on a Shakspearian basis, and adorned with 
Shakspearian passages. Miranda has a sister named Dorinda, who, like 
her, has never beheld a man, and that this kind of ignorance may not 
exclusively belong to the ladies, a certain Hippolito is introduced, who 
has been brought up by Prospero in a corner of the enchanted island, 
remote from his own dwelling, and has never beheld a woman. This 
Ilippolito, though not aware of his own high condition, is the lawful heir 
to the dukedom of Mantua, which has been usurped by Alonzo, Duke of 
Savoy (not King of Sicily), and when Prospero recovers his rights, 
Hippolito is equally fortunate. Of course the young Mantuan falls in 
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love with Dorinda, but one of the effects of his secluded education has 
been a disposition to become a general lover of female beauty, and his naive 
determination to fall in love with Miranda, as well as her sister, involves 
him in a quarrel with Ferdinand, which turns out so unluckily that he 
receives a dangerous sword-wound, and would certainly die, were he not 
healed by a singular process. 

The charm by which Hippolito is saved from death is too curious not 
to merit a slight digression, connected as it is with a superstition not now 
generally known. Prospero, believing the young man to be really dead, 
threatens to avenge his fate by the death of Ferdinand, and is very 
indignant with Ariel, whose neglect has occasioned the encounter. Ariel, 
however, having discovered that there is yet life in the supposed corpse, 
thus addresses his master :— 


When I was chidden by my mighty lord 

For my neglect of young Hippolito, 

I went to view his body, and soon found 

His soul was but retired, not sallied out : 

Then I collected 

The best of simples underneath the moon, 

The best of balms, and to the wound applied 
The healing juice of vulnerary herbs ; 

His only danger was his loss of blood. 

But now he’s waked, my lord, and at this hour 
He must be dress’d again, as I have donc it. 
Anoint the sword which piere’d him with this weapon-salve, 
And wrap it close from air till I have time 

To visit him again. 


The way in which the charm operates is shown in the following scene. 
Miranda, charged by her father, takes the sword wrapped up to Hippolito, 
who is faint with loss of blood, when the following dialogue occurs :— 


Hip. Oh! my wound pains me. 
Mir. I am come to cure you. 
[ She unwraps the sword. 

-Hip. Alas, I feel the cold air come to me ; 

My wound shoots worse than ever. [She wipes and anoints the sword, 
Mir. Does it still grieve you ? 
Hip. Now methinks there’s something 

Laid just upon it. 
Mir. Do you find no ease ? 
Hip. Yes, yes ! upon the sudden all the pain 

Is leaving me. Sweet heaven, how I am eased ! 


In several old plays reference is made to the cure of wounds by 
anointing the offending weapon, but probably this is the most compicte 
illustration of the superstition. 

As we learn in the case of enfans terribles, perfect innocence will 
frequently cause the utterance of impudent things, and the dialogue of the 
innocent ladies and the guileless youth is seasoned with a great many of 
those pleasantries which were highly acceptable to the Court of Charles IL, 
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hut which occasion the retirement of most plays written in his reign to 
the most inaccessible shelves of our bookcases. Caliban is blest with a 
twin sister, named (after his deceased mother) Sycorax, who is a most 
disgusting personage, and marries 'Trinculo, who is not a butler but a 
boatswain. Stephano, not a fool, but the shipmaster, sinks into compara- 
tive insignificance, and two other sailors are saved from the wreck. The 
endeavours of Trinculo to found asduchy of which he himself is the duke, 
and the political difficulties which he encounters, give rise to scenes which 
are by no means void of humour, and which were doubtless intended to 
satirize the imaginary republics that occupied many heads about the time 
of the Commonwealth. 

The best way to enjoy Dryden and Davenant’s play is to think as little 
as possible about Shakspeare during its perusal. When it is finished, and 
the thought of the old Tempest rushes back upon the mind, one may fairly 
wonder how so much complicated indecency could possibly have been pre- 
ferred to one of the most chaste and beautiful works that ever poet created. 

In the year 1746, Shakspeare’s Z’empest was revived at Drury Lane, but 
we cannot suppose that it found much favour, since in the following year 
Dryden and Davenant’s work was revived at the same house by Garrick, 
who did not play in the piece, and could not therefore have been influenced 
by professional vanity. In 1756 there was something like a return to 
Shakspeare, for an “ opera called the Tempest” was brought out at Drury 
Lane, in which, though some of Dryden’s additions were retained, the 
intruders Hippolito and Dorinda were omitted, and in 1757 the play 
itself was performed in its original shape, and seems to have retained 
possession of the stage, at both Drury Lane and Covent Garden, till the 
winter of 1789, when an adaptation by Mr. John Kemble was produced. 
This new version, in which Hippolito and Dorinda again made their 
appearance, and which altogether was a sort of compromise between 
Shakspeare and Dryden, was the recognized Jempest of the stage till 
Mr. Macready revived the original play at Covent Garden. 

There is no doubt that all vestiges of Dryden’s play are now swept 
away for ever. The Tempest is more familiar to the present generation 
than to the last, since it affords opportunities for those elaborate decorations 
which are so much to the taste of modern play-goers, and has therefore 
been a favourite play with modern managers. Kemble’s version, though 
occasionally performed, was not familiar to the general public when 
Mr. Macready’s revival took place, and this was followed by successful 
representations of the original play at the Princess’s and Sadler’s Wells, 
under the respective managements of Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Phelps. 

Far otherwise is it with Richard III., of which Colley Cibber’s 
version, in spite of every effort to revive the text of Shakspeare, is the 
acknowledged play for the stage. Nor is it likely to lose its supremacy, 
for it happens that the Richard, with whom the names of the great old 
actors are associated, and who remained for years before the public, the 
object of universal admiration, when everybody went to the play, is 
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emphatically the Richard of Cibber, for whom the Richard of Shak- 
speare’s “history” offers no equivalent. With the Tempest, a piece not 
very frequently acted, the substitution of one version for another could be 
effected without difficulty. The obliteration of the last interview between 
Romeo and Juliet, which had drawn tears down so many fair cheeks for 
so many years, was a bolder movement in the Shakspearian direction, and 
play-goers might possibly be offended to learn that Romeo was once in 
love with a certain Rosaline, when the commonly acted play had conveyed 
the impression that his first love was Juliet. Nevertheless the two lovers, 
according to Garrick, were essentially the same as their Shakspearian pro- 
totypes, and the operation, though painful, was still bearable. But when 
the hand of the restorer was laid on Richard III., what could people 
think of a Gloster who neither murdered Henry VI. before their eyes, nor 
uttered the famous speech about conscience, nor said, ‘* Off with his head, 
so much for Buckingham,” nor exclaimed, “ Richard's himself again,” 
when he had overcome his terror at the ghosts, and who filled up the 
measure of his iniquities by dying without a word, whereas the familiar 
Cibberian Richard had employed his last breath in the delivery of a 
celebrated speech. Literary men might talk; but this restored Richard 
was in the eyes of the multitude a fleshless intruder, who never could 
rival the popularity of the old usurper, nor did tragic actors greatly care 
to represent him. Cibber’s Richard is the Gloster of Garrick, Cook, and 
Kean, and the other is not like him. 

We need not describe at length an altered play, which to many persons 
is much more familiar than the original. It may be observed that the 
alterations are made for the sole purpose of giving increased importance 
to the principal character at the expense of the rest. Other plays may 
have been modified with a view of conciliating the audience, but in the case 
of Richard III. the actor’s desire to be as conspicuous as possible is pre- 
eminently consulted, and thus all inducement to attempt a restoration is 
cut off at the fountain-head. When the piece was first brought out at 
Drury Lane in 1700, no other Richard having been seen since the days 
of Charles I, at the latest, Cibber nearly marred the effect of his own labours 
by playing the crook-backed tyrant himself, for, though he gained a high 
reputation in comedy, he was never esteemed as a tragedian. However, 
his failure could not destroy the predilection for a character which was 
literally studded over with points, and Cibber’s Richard IUI. retained an 
undisputed possession of the stage till 1821, when an abortive attempt 
made to restore the original play at Covent Garden rather confirmed than 
diminished its popularity. A similar attempt, though with fair success, 
was made by Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells at a more recent period, and 
great commendation was bestowed by the critics on this truly Shakspearian 
manager. But the Richard to which peoplehad been accustomed was not 
to be displaced, and Porson’s remark, made in imitation of a well-known 
passage in Homer, that “if the persons who have only read Cibber's 
Richard III. were divided into companies of ten, and if every one who had 
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read the original play were to wait upon a company, many decades would 
go without a cup-bearer,” remains substantially true to the present day. 

Whatever obloquy is cast upon Cibber for effecting so permanent a 
corruption of the text of the great national poet, there is no doubt that he 
was “ wise in his generation,” and that he did his work in a spirit of 
veneration for the Bard of Avon, of which not a trace is to be found in 
Dryden's Tempest. The scene between Gloster and Henry, terminating in 
the murder of the latter and the speech uttered by the king when dying 
on Bosworth Field, are at any rate Shakspeare’s, though they are not to 
be found in Shakspeare’s Richard III. ; the former having been taken from 
the third part of Henry VJ, the latter from a speech by Northumberland 
in the second part of Henry JV. As for the soliloquy on conscience, it is 
pure Cibber. 

It is an exceptional fact, that one portion of Shakspeare’s play omitted 
by Cibber has gained as wide a popularity as the parts he has retained. 
This is Clarence’s celebrated description of his own dream, which is to be 
found in all the collectanea of poetical “ beauties” that have been compiled 
for the instruction of youth. We read that when the speech was heard 
for the first time on the stage, in 1821, it was received with much applause, 
and we might therefore be justified in assuming that by omitting it Cibber 
showed his deficiency not only in poetical feeling, but in worldly tact. 
But no doubt he reflected that Clarence is a comparatively insignificant 
personage, and that a long speech, not essential to the action of a play, 
is likely to be found tedious, when put into the mouth of a secondary 
actor. In 1821 Clarence’s dream had all the charm of novelty, as far as 
the stage was concerned, and it is highly questionable whether the 
pleasure it caused would have been heightened by familiarity. 

Macbeth, which was, it seems, played as Shakspeare wrote it by the 
Duke’s company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was shortly after their removal 
to Dorset Gardens, brought out as an “ opera,” that is to say, with 
mechanical accessories, and with those musical additions which have 
remained till the present time, the words of the choruses being chiefly taken 
from Middleton’s play of the Witch. Davenant, who was the author of 
this version, altered the text without scruple, often without apparent 
motive, and even introduced new situations. For instance, Lady Macbeth, 
perpetually haunted by Duncan’s ghost, urges her husband to resign his 
crown, and as the shade of Banquo is invisible to the lady, so by way of 
compensation is the ghost of Duncan invisible to Macbeth. It is a curious 
fact that when this “ opera” was first produced at Dorset Gardens in 
1672, Banquo was played by one actor and his ghost by another. 

For more than eighty years Davenant’s Macbeth retained possession of 
the stage, and the original text was so generally forgotten, that when 
David Garrick announced that, on the 7th January, 1744, he was about 
to revive Macbeth as originally written by Shakspeare, his rival Quin 
exclaimed with surprise, “ What does he mean? Don’t I play Macbeth 
as written by Shakspeare?”  Garrick’s reform did not extend to the 
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abolition of the choruses, and it is to his restoration that we owe the 
form of Macbeth adopted at the presentday. Davenant’s version does not 
seem to have been revived after the restoration of the original play ; but no 
manager save Mr. Phelps, of Sadler’s Wells, has ventured to lay hands 
on the music. It should be remembered, that except in the caldron- 
scene, the choruses do not at all interfere with the action of the piece, but 
are sung between the acts ; and that the caldron-scene itself is not one 
in which the actor expects to produce any great effect. There is no 
doubt that the old-fashioned music, popularly ascribed to Locke, affords 
pleasure to a great many persons, and probably it was the opinion both 
of Mr. Macready and of Mr. Charles Kean that by the omission of this 
comparatively harmless accessory some persons would be deprived of a 
gratification for which no very palpable compensation could be offered. 

The fact is perhaps worth mentioning that at Covent Garden in the 
year 1773 Macbeth first appeared in Scottish attire, having till that time 
been universally dressed as a modern military officer. ‘This early step 
towards a reformation of costume was made by Macklin, who played 
Macbeth on the occasion. The portrait of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard 
playing Macbeth and his lady in the dresses of the eighteenth century 
must be familiar to many of our readers. 

If in the case of Richard III. a sweeping alteration of Shakspeare was 
made to gratify the ambition of the actor—in the first instance Colley 
Cibber himself—King Lear was still more strangely metamorphosed by 
Nahum Tate, with a view of sparing the feelings of the public. Nahum 
Tate, one of the authors of the collection of psalms usually bound up with 
the Common Prayer-book, evidently thought it contrary to the principles 
of dramatic justice, that the old British king, who had done so very little 
wrong, should be visited with such awful calamity. The world as exhi- 
bited in the play was out of joint, and honest Nahum did not, like Hamlet, 
think it was a cursed spite, that he was born to set it right, but undertook 
the work of improvement with great complacency, and at last achieved a 
King Lear with a happy termination, which was brought out at Dorset 
Gardens in 1681. In the last scene of this notable version Lear is dis- 
covered asleep, with his head on Cordelia’s lap, when a party of villanous 
soldiers enter with intent to murder them. Lear, jumping up and seizing 
a partizan, finds himself strong enough to knock down two of the ruffians, 
and is then assisted by the virtuous personages of the story, who rush upon 
the stage. All who deserve happiness are made happy, and Edgar, whose 
love for Cordelia is one of the chief points of interest in Tate’s version, is 
rewarded with her hand. 

Addison, in the Spectator, expresses his opinion that Tate’s improve- 
ment has deprived the tragedy of half its beauty; but such was not the 
general view in the last century. “The public,” said Dr. Johnson, “ has 
decided in favour of Tate;” and so long was it assumed that Lear had 
been saved from an unhappy death by the voice of the nation, that in the 
Biographia Dramatica (published in 1812) the writer not only records the 
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fact that “in spite of the sentiments of critics, the alteration still maintains 
its ground ;” but adds the opinion, “it is far from certainty that the 
catastrophe as originally penned by Shakspeare could be borne by a 
modern audience.” 

Several attempts were made to modify Tate's version of King Lear. 
Garrick brought it out at Drury Lane in 1756, with what he called 
“restorations from Shakspeare ;” and this improved version remained in 
possession of the stage for fifty years; for although in 1768 Colman 
attempted to effect a compromise between Shakspeare and Tate by abolish- 
ing the loves of Cordelia and Edgar, while he retained the happy catastrophe, 
the public were not to be baulked of the amatory tale, to which they had 
been accustomed, and Tate, as improved by Garrick, remained triumphant. 
As for a version made by John Kemble early in the present century, it 
was further removed from Shakspeare than Garrick’s. 

It was not till the year 1823, when the principal character was played 
by Mr. Edmund Kean, that Lear and Cordelia were allowed to die mise- 
rably as Shakspeare intended them, but even then the restoration of the 
original was confined to the fifth act, and Tate’s love-scenes were retained. 
Under Mr. Macready’s management of Covent Garden, Shakspeare’s 
tragedy in its pristine shape was played for the first time since the days of 
Charles I. The good people died as in duty bound ; Edgar’s heart was 
unmoved by the charms of Cordelia, and, what was most surprising of all, 
the Fool reappeared, admirably represented by Miss P. Horton. Garrick 
had indeed contemplated the restoration of this long-omitted and eminently 
interesting part, but abandoned the idea as dangerous. Colman’s thoughts 
once led him in the same direction; but in the preface to his unfortunate 
version, he expressed his conviction that such a character would not be 
endured on a modern stage. Even Mr. Genest, the anonymous author 
of the Account of the British Stage (published in 1832), though he is 
sometimes fanatical in the cause of Shakspeare, is of opinion that the Fool 
was properly omitted by Tate. No sooner, however, did this terrible 
Fool reappear, than he was heartily weleomed, nor would any manager 
at the present day dream of leaving him out. Both at the Princess's 
under Mr. Charles Kean, and at Sadler’s Wells under Mr. Phelps, he was 
to be found as a matter of course. 

With Hamlet, which we have seen was played as late as 1678 ina 
state of even greater integrity than at present, and with Othello, fewer 
liberties have been taken than with most of Shakspeare’s plays. The most 
serious attempt at an alteration of the former was made by Garrick, who 
in 1772 produced a version at Drury Lane, in which the gravediggers and 
Osric were omitted, and which, endowed with a temporary popularity by the 
performance of the celebrated actor, remained on the stage for a few years 
after his retirement in 1776. But in 1780, the comic personages reasserted 
their ancient right to be seen, and we hear of no subsequent alteration. 
Neither are we aware that any attempt has been made to restore Fortin- 
bras, whom we find at Dorset Gardens late in the seventeenth century, and 
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to whom some German critics attach the utmost importance, insisting that 
as the man of action he stands in contrast to Hamlet as the man of con- F- 
templation, and is therefore required to carry out the full meaning of the 
poet. In spite, however, of all esthetical reasoning, there is this practical 
objection to Fortinbras, in common with Clarence (in Richard IIT.), that 
he could not be assigned to an actor who would render him an interesting 
figure. To the poetical student objections of this kind appear simply 
abominable ; but it may be observed once for all, that the interests of 
poetry and of the stage move in lines, which, however they may approxi- 
mate, never entirely coalesce. 

The Merchant of Venice was for a long time superseded by the Jew of 
Venice, an adaptation by Lord Lansdowne, brought out in 1701 at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to which the principal actors of the time 
had seceded about six years before, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
patentees of the Theatre Royal. In this version Bassanio was considered 
the principal character, and was assigned to Betterton, while Shylock, 
regarded as a comic part, was represented by the low comedian Dogget, 
whose name is still familiar to the watermen of the Thames. The restora- 
tion of the tragic Shylock is due to Macklin, who revived the Merchant 
of Venice at Drury Lane in 1741, in opposition to the most experienced 
advisers, and achieved such a marvellous success by his performance of 
the Jew, that Lansdowne’s piece was thenceforth banished from the stage, 
Pope’s exclamation in reference to Macklin,— 

This is the Jew 

That Shakspeare drew,— 
has almost passed into a proverb. For many years, however, the scenes 
in which Portia’s unsuccessful suitors successively choose the wrong 
caskets were omitted, the close approximation to Shakspeare which is 
now made whenever the play is performed having been first effected by 
the managers of the present generation. The practical value of the 
restoration consists in the heightened development in the character of 
Portia, of which it is the occasion. 

During the first quarter of this century, several of Shakspeare’s 
comedies were produced in what was then considered an operatic form, 
and were rendered extremely popular by the music of Bishop and the 
singing of Miss Stephens and Miss M. Tree. ‘The author of many, if 
not all, of these versions was Mr. Reynolds the dramatist, and his task 
generally consisted in the compression of five acts into three, and the 
introduction of songs, the words of which were usually Shakspeare’s, 
though not perhaps belonging to the particular play in which they were 
sung. In these pieces the action was not essentially modified, and as 
they were rather abridgments than alterations, there is no need to review 
them in detail. ie 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 
THE WOUNDED Fawn. 


~ EARLY two months passed 
P away, and it was now 
Christmas time at Alling- 
ton. It may be presumed 
that there was no intention 
at either house that the 
mirth should be very loud. 
Such a wound as that re- 
ceived by Lily Dale was 
one from which recovery 
could not be quick, and it 
\| was felt by all the family 
| that a weight was upon 
them which made gaiety 
| impracticable. As for Lily 
herself it may be said that 
she bore her misfortune 
with all a woman’s cou- 
rage. For the first week 
Yo. she stood up as a tree that 
, ANN stands against the wind, 
= §Q. which is soon to be shivered 
Si to pieces because it will 
not bend. During that week her mother and sister were frightened by 
her calmness and endurance. She would perform her daily task. She 
would go out through the village, and appear at her place in church 
on the first Sunday. She would sit over her book of an evening, keeping 
back her tears; and would chide her mother and sister when she found 
that they were regarding her with earnest anxiety. 

“Mamma, let it all be as though it had never been,” she said. 

“ Ah, dear! if that were but possible!” 

“God forbid that it should be possible inwardly,” Lily replied. “ But 
it is possible outwardly. I feel that you are more tender to me than you 
used to be, and that upsets me. If you would only scold me because I 
am idle, I should soon be better.” But her mother could not speak to her 
as she perhaps might have spoken had no grief fallen upon her pet. She 
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could not cease from those anxious tender glances which made Lily know 
that she was looked on as a fawn wounded almost to death. 

At the end of the first week she gave way. “I won’t get up, Bell,” 
she said one morning, almost petulantly. ‘I am ill ;—I had better lie here 
out of the way. Don’t make a fuss about it. I'm stupid and foolish, and 
that makes me ill.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Dale and Bell were frightened, and looked into each 
other’s blank faces, remembering stories of poor broken-hearted girls who 
had died because their loves had been unfortunate,—as small wax tapers 
whose lights are quenched if a breath of wind blows upon them too 
strongly. But then Lily was in truth no such slight taper as that. Nor 
was she the stem that must be broken because it will not bend. She 
bent herself to the blast during that week of illness, and then arose 
with her form still straight and graceful, and with her bright light 
uaguenched. 

After that she would talk more openly to her mother about her loss, 
—openly and with a true appreciation of the misfortune which had 
befallen her ; but with an assurance of strength which seemed to ridicule 
the idea of a broken heart. ‘I know that I can bear it,” she said, “ and 
that I can bear it without lasting unhappiness. Of course I shall always 


‘love him, and must feel almost as you felt when you lost my father.” 


In answer to this Mrs. Dale could say nothing. She could not speak 
out her thoughts about Cresbie, and explain to Lily that he was unworthy 
of her love. Love does not follow worth, and is not given to excellence; 
—nor is it destroyed by ill-usage, nor killed by blows and mutilation. When 
Lily declared that she still loved the man who had go ill-used her, Mra, Dale 
would be silent. Each perfectly understood the other, but on that matter 
even they could not interchange their thoughts with freedom, 

“You must promise never to be tired of me, mamma,” said Lily. 

“Mothers do not often get tired of their children, whatever the 
children may do of their mothers.” 

“I'm not so sure of that when the children turn out old maids, And 
I mean to have a will of my own, too, mamma; and a way also, if it be 
possible. When Bell is married I shall consider it a partnership, and I 
shan’t do what I’m told any longer.” 

“ Forewarned will be forearmed.” 

“ Exactly ;—and I don’t want to take you by surprise. For a year 
or two longer, till Bell is gone, I mean to be dutiful; but it would be 
very stupid for a person to be dutiful all their lives.” 

All of which Mrs. Dale understood thoroughly. It amounted to an 
assertion on Lily’s part that she had loved once and could never love 
again ; that she had played her game, hoping, as other girls hope, that she 
might win the prize of a husband ; but that, having lost, she could never 
play the game again. It was that inward conviction on Lily’s part which 
made her say such words to her mother. But Mrs. Dale would by no 
means allow herself to share this conviction. She declared to herself that 
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time would cure Lily’s wound, and that her child might yet be crowned 
by the bliss of a happy marriage. She would not in her heart consent 
to that plan in accordance with which Lily’s destiny in life was to be 
regarded as already fixed. She had never really liked Crosbie as a suitor, 
and would herself have preferred John Eames, with all the faults of his 
hobbledehoyhood on his head. It might yet come to pass that John Eames’ 
love might be made happy. 

But in the meantime Lily, as I have said, had become strong in her 
courage, and recommenced the work of living with no lackadaisical self- 
assurance that because she had been made more unhappy than others,’ 
therefore she should allow herself to be more idle. Morning and night 
she prayed for him, and daily, almost hour by hour, she assured herself 
that it was still her duty to love him. It was hard, this duty of loving, 
without any power of expressing such love. But still she would do her 
duty. “Tell me at once, mamma,” she said one morning, “ when you 
hear that the day is fixed for his marriage, Pray don’t keep me in 
the dark.” 

“Tt is to be in February,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ But let me know the day. It must not be to me like ordinary days. 
But do not look unhappy, mamma; I am not going to make a fool of 
myself. I shan’t steal off and appear in the church like a ghost.” And 
then, having uttered her little joke, a sob came, and she hid her face on her 
mother’s bosom. Ina moment she raised it again. ‘ Believe me, mamma, 
that I am not unhappy,” she said. 

After the expiration of that second week Mrs. Dale did write a letter 
to Crosbie : 


I suppose (she said) it is right that I should acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter. I do not know that I have aught else to say to you. It would not become me 
as a woman to say what I think of your conduct, but I believe that your conscienes 
will tell you the same things. If it do not, you must, indeed, be hardened. I have 
promised my child that I will send to you a message from her. She bids me tell you 
that she has forgiven you, and that she does not hate you. May God also forgive you, 


and may you recover his love. 
Mary Date. 


I beg that no rejoinder may be made to this letter, either to myself or to any of 
my family. 


The squire wrote no answer to the letter which he had received, nor 
did he take any steps towards the immediate punishment of Crosbie. 
Indeed he had declared that no such steps could be taken, explaining to 
his nephew that such a man could be served only as one serves a rat. 

‘“‘T shall never see him,” he said once again; “if I did, I should not 
scruple to hit him on the head with my stick; but I should think ill of 
myself to go after him with such an object.” 

And yet it was a terrible sorrow to the old man that the scoundrel 
who had so injured him and his should escape scot-free. He had not 
forgiven Crosbie. No idea of forgiveness had ever crossed his mind. He 
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would have hated himself had he thought it possible that he could be 
induced to forgive such an injury. ‘There is an amount of rascality in 
it,—of low meanness, which I do not understand,” he would say over and 
over again to his nephew. And then as he would walk alone on the 
terrace he would speculate within his own mind whether Bernard would 
take any steps towards avenging his cousin's injury. “ He is right,” he 
would say to himself; “ Bernard is quite right. But when I was young I 
could not have stood it. In those days a gentleman might have a fellow 
out who had treated him as he has treated us. A man was satisfied in 
feeling that he had done something. I suppose the world is different 
now-a-days.” The world is different; but the squire by no means 
acknowledged in his heart that there had been any improvement. 

Bernard also was greatly troubled in his mind. He would have had 
no objection to fight a duel with Crosbie, had duels in these days been 
possible. But he believed them to be no longer possible,—at any rate 
without ridicule. And if he could not fight the man, in what other way 
was he to punish him? Was it not the fact that for such a fault the 
world afforded no punishment? Was it not in the power of a man like 
Crosbie to amuse himself for a week or two at the expense of a girl’s 
happiness for life, and then to escape absolutely without any ill effects to 
himself? “TI shall be barred out of my club lest I should meet him,” 
Bernard said to himself, “ but he will not be barred out.” Moreover, 
there was a feeling within him that the matter would be one of triumph to 
Crosbie rather than otherwise. In having secured for himself the pleasure 
of his courtship with such a girl as Lily Dale, without encountering the 
penalty usually consequent upon such amusement, he would be held by 
many as having merited much admiration. He had sinned against all the 
Dales, and yet the suffering arising from his sin was to fall upon the 
Dales exclusively. Such was Bernard’s reasoning, as he speculated on 
the whole affair, sadly enough,—wishing to be avenged, but not knowing 
where to look for vengeance. For myself I believe him to have been 
altogether wrong as to the light in which he supposed that Crosbie’s 
falsehood would be regarded by Crosbie’s friends. Men will still talk of 
such things lightly, professing that all is fair in love as it is in war, and 
speaking almost with envy of the good fortunes of a practised deceiver. 
But I have never come across the man who thought in this way with 
reference to an individual case. Crosbie’s own judgment as to the conse- 
quences to himself of what he had done was more correct than that formed 
by Bernard Dale. He had regarded the act as venial as long as it was 
still to do,—while it was still within his power to leave it undone ; but 
from the moment of its accomplishment it had forced itself upon his own 
view in its proper light. He knew that he had been a scoundrel, and he 
knew that other men would so think of him. His friend Fowler Pratt, 
who had the reputation of looking at women simply as toys, had so 
regarded him. Instead of boasting of what he had done, he was as afraid of 
alluding to any matter connected with his marriage as a man is of talking 
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of the articles which he has stolen. He had already felt that men at his 
club looked askance at him; and, though he was no coward as regarded 
his own skin and bones, he had an undefined fear lest some day he 
might encounter Bernard Dale purposely armed with a stick. The 
squire and his nephew were wrong in supposing that Crosbie was 
unpunished. 

And as the winter came on he felt that he was closely watched by the 
noble family of De Courcy. Some of that noble family he had already 
learned to hate cordially. The Honourable John came up to town in 
November and persecuted him vilely ;—insisted on having dinners given 
to him at Sebright’s, of smoking throughout the whole afternoon in his 
future brother-in-law’s rooms, and on borrowing his future brother-in- 
law’s possessions; till at last Crosbie determined that it would be wise to 
quarrel with the Honourable John,—and he quarrelled with him accord- 
ingly, turning him out of his rooms, and telling him in so many words 
that he would have no more to do with him. 

“ You'll have to do it, as I did,” Mortimer Gazebee had said to him; 
“*T didn’t like it because of the family, but Lady Amelia told me that it 
must be so.” Whereupon Crosbie took the advice of Mortimer Gazebee. 

But the hospitality of the Gazebees was perhaps more distressing to 
him than even the importunities of the Honourable John. It seemed as 
though his future sister-in-law was determined not to leave him alone. 
Mortimer was sent to fetch him up for the Sunday afternoons, and he 
found that he was constrained to go to the villa in St. John’s Wood, even 
in opposition to his own most strenuous will. He could not quite analyze 
the circumstances of his own position, but he felt as though he were a 
cock with his spurs cut off,—as a dog with his teeth drawn. He found 
himself becoming humble and meek. He had to acknowledge to himself 
that he was afraid of Lady Amelia, and almost even afraid of Mortimer 
Gazebee. He was aware that they watched him, and knew all his goings 
out and comings in. They called him Adolphus, and made him tame. 
That coming evil day in February was dinned into his ears. Lady Amelia 
would go and look at furniture for him, and talked by the hour about 
bedding and sheets. ‘ You had better get your kitchen things at Tomkins’. 
They’re all good, and he’ll give you ten per cent. off if you pay him ready 
money,—which of course you will, you know!” Was it for this that he 
had sacrificed Lily Dale ?—for this that he had allied himself with the 
noble house of De Courcy ? 

Mortimer had been at him about the settlements from the very first 
moment of his return to London, and had already bound him up hand 
and foot. His life was insured, and the policy was in Mortimer’s hands. 
His own little bit of money had been already handed over to be tied up 
with Lady Alexandrina’s little bit. It seemed to him that in all the 
arrangements made the intention was that he should die off speedily, and 
that Lady Alexandrina should be provided with a decent little income, 
sufficient for St. John’s Wood. ‘Things were to be so settled that he could 
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not even spend the proceeds of his own money, or of hers. They were to 
go, under the fostering hand of Mortimer Gazebee, in paying insurances. 
If he would only die the day after his marriage, there would really be a 
very nice sum of money for Alexandrina, almost worthy of the acceptance 
of an earl’s daughter. Six months ago he would have considered himself 
able to turn Mortimer Gazebee round his finger on any subject that could 
be introduced between them. When they chanced to meet Gazebee had 
been quite humble to him, treating him almost as a superior being. He 
had looked down on Gazebee from avery great height. But now it seemed 
as though he were powerless in this man’s hands. 

But perhaps the countess had become his greatest aversion. She was 
perpetually writing to him little notes in which she gave him multitudes 
of commissions, sending him about as though he had been her servant. 
And she pestered him with advice which was even worse than her com- 
missions, telling him of the style of life in which Alexandrina would 
expect to live, and warning him very frequently that such an one as he 
could not expect to be admitted within the bosom of so noble a family 
without paying very dearly for that inestimable privilege. Her letters 
had become odious to him, and he would chuck them on one side, leaving 
them for the whole day unopened. He had already made up his mind 
that he would quarrel with the countess also, very shortly after his mar- 
riage; indeed, that he would separate himself from the whole family if 
it were possible. And yet he had entered into this engagement mainly 
with the view of reaping those advantages which would accrue to him 
from being allied to the De Courcys! The squire and his nephew were 
wretched in thinking that this man was escaping without punishment, 
but they might have spared themselves that misery. 

It had been understood from the first that he was to spend his Christ- 
mas at Courcy Castle. From this undertaking it was quite out of his 
power to enfranchise himself; but he resolved that his visit should be as 
short as possible. Christmas Day unfortunately came on a Monday, and 
it was known to the De Courcy world that Saturday was almost a dies 
non at the General Committee Office. As to those three days there was 
no escape for him; but he made Alexandrina understand that the three 
Commissioners were men of iron as to any extension of those three days. 
“T must be absent again in February, of course,” he said, almost making 
his wail audible in the words he used, “and therefore it is quite impos- 
sible that I should stay now beyond the Monday.” Had there been attrac- 

tions for him at Courcy Castle I think he might have arranged with 
Mr. Optimist for a week or ten days. “ We shall be all alone,” the coun- 
tess wrote to him, “and I hope you will have an opportunity of learning 
more of our ways than you have ever really been able to do as yet.” 
This was bitter as gall to him. But in this world all valuable commo- 
dities have their price; and when men such as Crosbie aspire to obtain 
for themselves an alliance with noble families, they must pay the market 
price for the article which they purchase, 
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You'll all come up and dine with us on Monday,” the squire said to 
Mrs. Dale, about the middle of the previous week. 

“Well, I think not,” said Mrs. Dale; “we are better, perhaps, as 
we are.” 

At this moment the squire and his sister-in-law were on much more 
friendly terms than had been usual with them, and he took her reply in 
good part, understanding her feeling. Therefore, he pressed his request, 
and succeeded. 

“ T think you’re wrong,” he said ; “I don’t suppose that we shall have 
a very merry Christmas. You and the girls will hardly have that, 
whether you eat your pudding here or at the Great House. But it will 
be better for us all to make the attempt. It’s the right thing to do. That’s 
the way I look at it.” 

“T'll ask Lily,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Do, do. Give her my love, and tell her from me that, in spite of all 
that has come and gone, Christmas Day should still be to her a day of 
rejoicing. We'll dine about three, so that the servants can have the 
afternoon.” 

“Of course we'll go,”’ said Lily; ‘“‘why not? We always do. And 
we'll have blind-man’s-buff with all the Boyces, as we had last year, 
if uncle will ask them up.” But the Boyces were not asked up for that 
occasion. 

But Lily, though she put on it all so brave a face, had much to suffer, 
and did in truth suffer greatly. If you, my reader, ever chanced to slip 
into the gutter on a wet day, did you not find that the sympathy of the 
bystanders was by far the severest part of your misfortune? Did you not 
declare to yourself that all might yet be well, if the people would only 
walk on and not look at you? And yet you cannot blame those who 
stood and pitied you; or, perhaps, essayed to rub you down, and assist 
you in the recovery of your bedaubed hat. You, yourself, if you see a 
man fall, cannot walk by as though nothing uncommon had happened to 
him. It was so with Lily. The people of Allington could not regard her 
with their ordinary eyes. They would look at her tenderly, knowing that 
she was a wounded fawn, and thus they aggravated the soreness of her 
wound. Old Mrs. Hearn condoled with her, telling her that very likely 
she would be better off as she was. Lily would not lie about it in any 
way. ‘Mrs. Hearn,” she said, “the subject is painful to me.” Mrs. 
Hearn said no more about it, but on every meeting between them she 
looked the things she did not say. ‘“ Miss Lily!” said Hopkins, one day, 
“Miss Lily !”——and as he looked up into her face a tear had almost 
formed itself in his old eye—‘ I knew what he was from the first. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! if I could have had him killed!” “ Hopkins, how 
dare you?” said Lily. “If you speak to me again in such a way, I will 
tell my uncle.” She turned away from him; but immediately turned 
back again, and put out her little hand tohim. “I beg your pardon,” 
she said. ‘I know how kind you are, and I love you for it.” And then 
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she went away. “T’ll go after him yet, and break the dirty neck of him,” 
said Hopkins to himself, as he walked down the path. 

Shortly before Christmas day she called, with her sister, at the 
vicarage. Bell, in the course of the visit, left the room with one of the 
Boyce girls, to look at the last chrysanthemums of the year. Then Mrs. 
Boyce took advantage of the occasion to make her little speech. “ My 
dear Lily,” she said, “ you will think me cold if I do not say one word 
to you.” “No, I shall not,” said Lily, almost sharply, shrinking from the 
finger that threatened to touch her sore. ‘“ There are things which should 
never be talked about.” “Well, well; perhaps so,” said Mrs. Boyce. 
But for a minute or two she was unable to fall back upon any other topic, 
and sat looking at Lily with painful tenderness. I need hardly say what 
were Lily’s sufferings under such a gaze; but she bore it, acknowledging 
to herself in her misery that the fault did not lay with Mrs. Boyce. How 
could Mrs. Boyce have looked at her otherwise than tenderly ? 

It was settled, then, that Lily was to dine up at the Great House on 
Christmas Day, and thus show to the Allington world that she was not to 
be regarded as a person shut out from the world by the depth of her 
misfortune. That she was right there can, I think, be no doubt; but as 
she walked across the little bridge, with her mother and sister, after 
returning from church, she would have given much to be able to have 
turned round, and have gone to bed instead of to her uncle’s dinner. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
PAWKINS'S IN JERMYN STREET. 


Tue show of fat beasts in London took place this year on the twentieth 
day of December, and I have always understood that a certain bullock 
exhibited by Lord De Guest was declared by the metropolitan butchers 
to have realized all the possible excellences of breeding, feeding, and con- 
dition. No doubt the butchers of the next half-century will have learned 
much better, and the Guestwick beast, could it be embalmed and then 
produced, would excite only ridicule at the agricultural ignorance of 
the present age; but Lord De Guest took the praise that was offered 
to him, and found himself in a seventh heaven of delight. He was never 
so happy as when surrounded by butchers, graziers, and salesmen who 
were able to appreciate the work of his life, and who regarded him as a 
model nobleman. ‘ Look at that fellow,” he said to Eames, pointing to the 
prize bullock. Eames had joined his patron at the show after his office 
hours, looking on upon the living beef by gaslight. ‘ Isn’t he like his 
sire? He was got by Lambkin, you know.” 

“Lambkin,” said Johnny, who had not as yet been able to learn much 
about the Guestwick stock. 
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“Yes, Lambkin. The bull that we had the trouble with. 
just got his sire’s back and fore-quarters. Don’t you see?” 

“T daresay,” said Johnny, who looked very hard, but could not see. 

“Tt’s very odd,” exclaimed the earl, “ but do you know, that bull has 
been as quiet since that day,—as quiet as—as anything. I think it must 
have been my pocket-handkerchief.” 

“T daresay it was,” said Johnny ;—“ or perhaps the flies.” 

“ Flies!” said the earl, angrily. ‘Do you suppose he isn’t used to 
flies? Come away. I ordered dinner at seven, and it’s past six now. My 
brother-in-law, Colonel Dale, is up in town, and he dines with us.” So he 
took Johnny’s arm, and led him off through the show, calling his atten- 
tion as he went to several beasts which were inferior to his own. 

And then they walked down through Portman Square and Grosvenor 
Square, and across Piccadilly to Jermyn Street. John Eames acknow- 
ledged to himself that it was odd that he should have an earl leaning on 
his arm as he passed along through the streets. At home, in his own life, 
his daily companions were Cradell and Amelia Roper, Mrs. Lupex and 
Mrs. Roper. The difference was very great, and yet he found it quite as 
easy to talk to the earl as to Mrs. Lupex. 

“You know the Dales down at Allington of course,” said the earl. 

** Oh, yes, I know them.” 

“‘ But, perhaps, you never met the colonel.” 

“T don’t think I ever did.” 

“ He’s a queer sort of fellow;—very well in his way, but he never does 
anything. He and my sister live at Torquay, and as far as I can find out 
they neither of them have any occupation of any sort. He’s come up to 
town now because we both had to meet our family lawyers and sign some 
papers, but he looks on the journey as a great hardship. As for me, I’m 
a year older than he is, but I wouldn’t mind going up and down from 
Guestwick every day.” 

“Tt’s looking after the bull that does it,” said Eames. 

“ By George! you're right, Master Johnny. My sister and Crofts may 
tell me what they like, but when a man’s out in the open air for eight or 
nine hours every day, it doesn’t much matter where he goes to sleep after 
that. This is Pawkins’,—capital good house, but not so good as it used 
to be while old Pawkins was alive. Show Mr. Eames up into a bedroom 
to wash his hands.” 

Colonel Dale was much like his brother in face, but was taller, even 
thinner, and apparently older. When Eames went into the sitting-room, 
the colonel was there alone, and had to take upon himself the trouble of 
introducing himself. He did not get up from his arm-chair, but nodded 
gently at the young man. “ Mr. Eames, I believe? I knew your father 

at Guestwick, a great many years ago;” then he turned his face back 
towards the fire and sighed. 
“It’s got very cold this afternoon,” said Johnny, trying to make 


conversation. 
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“ It’s always cold in London,” said the colonel. 

“If you had to be here in August you wouldn’t say so.” 

“God forbid,” said the colonel, and he sighed again, with his eyes 
fixed upon the fire. Eames had heard of the very gallant way in which 
Orlando Dale had persisted in running away with Lord De Guest’s sister, 
in opposition to very terrible obstacles, and as he now looked at the 
intrepid lover, he thought that there must have been a great change 
since those days. After that nothing more was said till the earl came 
down. 

Pawkins’ house was thoroughly old-fashioned in all things, and the 
Pawkins of that day himself stood behind the earl’s elbow when the 
dinner began, and himself removed the cover from the soup tureen. 
Lord De Guest did not require much personal attention, but he would 
have felt annoyed if this hadn’t been done. As it was he had a civil word 
to say to Pawkins about the fat cattle, thereby showing that he did not 
mistake Pawkins for one of the waiters. Pawkins then took his lordship’s 
orders about the wine and retired. 

“He keeps up the old house pretty well,” said the earl to his brother- 
in-law. “It isn’t like what it was thirty years ago, but then everything 
of that sort has got worse and worse.” 

“I suppose it has,” said the colonel. 

“T remember when old Pawkins had as good a glass of port as I’ve 
got at home,—or nearly. They can’t get it now, you know.” 

“T never drink port,” said the colonel. “I seldom take anything 
after dinner, except a little negus.” 

His brother-in-law said nothing, but made a most eloquent grimace as 
he turned his face towards his soup-plate. Eames saw it and could 
hardly refrain from laughing. When, at half-past nine o’clock, the colonel 
retired from the room, the earl, as the door was closed, threw up his 
hands, and uttered the one word “negus!” Then Eames took heart of 
grace and had his laughter out. 

The dinner was very dull, and before the colonel went to bed J ohnny 
regretted that he had been induced to dine at Pawkins’. It might bea 
very fine thing to be asked to dinner with an earl, and John Eames had 
perhaps received at his office some little accession of dignity from the 
circumstances, of which he had been not unpleasantly aware ; but, as he 
sat at the table, on which there were four or five apples and a plate of 
dried nuts, looking at the earl, as he endeavoured to keep his eyes open, 
and at the colonel, to whom it seemed absolutely a matter of indifference 
whether his companions were asleep or awake, he confessed to himself 
_ that the price he was paying was almost too dear. Mrs. Roper’s tea-table 
was not pleasant to him, but even that would have been preferable to the 
black dinginess of Pawkins’ mahogany, with the company of two tired old 
men, with whom he seemed to have no mutual subject of conversation. 
Once or twice he tried a word with the colonel, for the colonel sat with 
his eyes open looking at the fire. But he was answered with monosyllables, 
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and it was evident to him that the colonel did not wish to talk. To sit 
still, with his hands closed over each other on his lap, was work enough 
for Colonel Dale during his after-dinner hours. 

But the earl knew what was going on. During that terrible conflict 
between him and his slumber, in which the drowsy god fairly vanquished 
him for some twenty minutes, his conscience was always accusing him of 
treating his guests badly. He was very angry with himself, and tried to 
arouse himself and talk. But his brother-in-law would not help him in 
his efforts; and even Eames was not bright in rendering him assistance. 
Then for twenty minutes he slept soundly, and at the end of that he 
woke himself with one of his own snorts. “ By George!” he said, jump- 
ing up and standing on the rug, “ we'll have some coffee ;” and after 
that he did not sleep any more. 

“ Dale,” said he, “‘ won’t you take some more wine? ” 

“ Nothing more,” said the colonel, still looking at the fire, and shaking 
his head very slowly. 

“‘ Come, Johnny, fill your glass.” He had already got into the way of 
calling his young friend Johnny, having found that Mrs. Eames generally 
spoke of her son by that name. 

“T have been filling my glass all the time,” said Eames, taking the 
decanter again in his hand as he spoke. 

“T’m glad you’ve found something to amuse you, for it has seemed to 
me that you and Dale haven’t had much to say to each other. I’ve been 
listening all the time.” 

“‘ You've been asleep,” said the colonel. 

‘“‘ Then there’s been some excuse for my holding my tongue,” said the 
earl, ‘‘ By-the-by, Dale, what do you think of that fellow Crosbie?” 

Eames’ ears were instantly on the alert, and the spirit of dulness 
vanished from him. 

“Think of him?” said the colonel. 

“ He ought to have every bone in his skin broken,” said the earl. 

“So he ought,” said Eames, getting up from his chair in his eagerness, 
and speaking in a tone somewhat louder than was perhaps becoming in 
the presence of his seniors. ‘So he ought, my lord. He is the most 
abominable rascal that ever I met in my life. I wish I was Lily Dale’s 
brother.” Then he sat down again, remembering that he was speaking 
in the presence of Lily’s uncle, and of the father of Bernard Dale, who 
might be supposed to occupy the place of Lily’s brother. 

The colonel turned his head round, and looked at the young man with 
surprise. “I beg your pardon, sir,” said Eames, “but I have known 
Mrs. Dale and your nieces all my life.” 

“Oh, have you?” said the colonel. ‘‘ Nevertheless it is, perhaps, as 
well not to make too free with a young lady’s name. Not that I blame 
you in the least, Mr. Eames.” 

“TJ should think not,” said the earl. “I honour him for his feeling. 
Johnny, my boy, if ever I am unfortunate enough to meet that man I 
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shall tell him my mind, and I believe you will do the same.” On hearing 
this John Eames winked at the earl, and made a motion with his head 
towards the colonel, whose back was turned to him. And then the earl 
winked back at Eames. 

“De Guest,” said the colonel, “I think I'll go upstairs; I always have 
a little arrowroot in my own room.” 

“T’ll ring the bell for a candle,” said the host. Then the colonel went, 
and as the door was closed behind him, the earl raised his two hands 
and uttered that single word, “ negus!” Whereupon Johnny burst out 
laughing, and coming round to the fire, sat himself down in the arm- 
chair which the colonel had left. 

“T’ve no doubt it’s all right,” said the earl ; “ but I shouldn't like to 
drink negus myself, nor yet to have arrowroot up in my bedroom.” 

‘*T don’t suppose there’s any harm in it.” 

‘Qh, dear, no; I wonder what Pawkins says-about him. But I sup- 
pose they have them of all sorts in an hotel.” 

“The waiter didn’t seem to think much of it when he brought it.” 

‘No, no. If he’d asked for senna and salts, the waiter wouldn’t have 
showed any surprise. By-the-by, you touched him up about that poor girl.” 

“Did I, my lord? I didn’t mean it.” 

“You see he’s Bernard Dale’s father, and the question is, whether 
Bernard shouldn’t punish the fellow for what he has done. Somebody 


ought to do it. It isn’t right that he should escape. Somebody ought to 
let Mr. Crosbie know what a scoundrel he has made himself.” 


” 


“T’d do it to-morrow, only I’m afraid 

“‘No, no, no,” said the earl; “ you are not the right person at all. 
What have you got to do with it? You've merely known them as family 
friends, but that’s not enough.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Eames, sadly. 

“Perhaps it’s best as it is,” said the earl. ‘I don’t know that any 
good would be got by knocking him over the head. And if we are to 
be Christians, I suppose we ought to be Christians.” 

“ What sort of a Christian has he been?” 

“That's true enough; and if I was Bernard, I should be very apt 
to forget my Bible lessons about meekness.” 

“Do you know, my lord, I should think it the most Christian thing in 
the world to pitch into him; I should, indeed. There are some things 
for which a man ought to be beaten black and blue.” 

“So that he shouldn’t do them again?” 

“Exactly. You might say it isn’t Christian to hang a man.” 

“T’d always hang a murderer. It wasn’t right to hang men for steal- 
ing sheep.” 

“ Much better hang such a fellow as Crosbie,” said Eames. 

“ Well, I believe so. If any fellow wanted now to curry favour with 
the young lady, what an opportunity he’d have.” 

Johnny remained silent for a moment or two before he answered. 
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“I’m not so sure of that,” he said, mournfully, as though grieving at the 
thought that there was no chance of currying favour with Lily by thrashing 
her late lover. 

“T don’t pretend to know much about girls,” said Lord De Guest; 
“but I should think it would be so. I should fancy that nothing would 
please her so much as hearing that he had caught it, and that all the 
world knew that he’d caught it.” The earl had declared that he didn’t 
know much about girls, and in so saying, he was no doubt right. 

“Tf I thought so,” said Eames, “I'd find him out to-morrow.” 

“Why so? what difference does it make to you?” Then there was 
another pause, during which Johnny looked very sheepish. ‘ You don’t 
mean to say that you're in love with Miss Lily Dale?” 

“T don’t know much about being in love with her,” said Johnny, 
turning very red as he spoke. And then he made up his mind, in a wild 
sort. of way, to tell all the truth to his friend, Pawkins’ port wine 
may, perhaps, have had something to do with the resolution. “ But I'd 
go through fire and water for her, my lord. I knew her years before he 
had ever seen her, and have loved her a great deal better than he will 
ever love any one. When I heard that she had accepted him, I had 
half a mind to cut my own throat,—or else his.” 

“ Highty tighty,” said the earl. 

“It’s very ridiculous, I know,” said Johnny, “ and of course she would 
never have accepted me.” 

“T don’t see that at all.” 

“T haven’t a shilling in the world.” 

“ Girls don’t care much for that.” 

“ And then a clerk in the Income-tax Office! It’s such a poor thing.” 

“The other fellow was only a clerk in another office.” 

The earl living down at Guestwick did not understand that the 
Income-tax Office in the city, and the General Committee Office at White- 
hall, were as far apart as Dives and Lazarus, and separated by as impass- 
able a gulf. 

“Oh, yes,” said Johnny; “ but his office is another kind of thing, and 
then he was a swell himself.” 

“ By George, I don’t see it,” said the earl. 

“ T don’t wonder a bit at her accepting a fellow like that. I hated him 
the first moment I saw him; but that’s no reason she should hate him. He 
had that sort of manner, you know. He was a swell, and girls like that 
kind of thing. I never felt angry with her, but I could have eaten him.” 
As he spoke he looked as though he would have made some such attempt 
had Crosbie been present. 

“ Did you ever ask her to have you? ” said the earl. 

“No; how could I ask her, when I hadn’t bread to give her? ” 

“ And you never told her that you were in love with her I mean, 
and all that kind of thing?” 

“She knows it now,” said Johnny; “I went to say good-by to her 
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the other day,—when I thought she was going to be married. I could not 
help telling her then.” 

“ But it seems to me, my dear fellow, that you ought to be very much 
obliged to Crosbie ;—that is to say, if you’ve a mind to sd 

“I know what you mean, my lord. I am not a bit obliged to him. 
It’s my belief that all this will about kill her. As to myself, if I thought 


she’d ever have me 
Then he was again silent, and the earl could see that the tears were in 
his eyes. 
“T think I begin to understand it,” said the earl, “and I’Jl give you a 
bit of advice. You come down and spend your Christmas with me at 


Guestwick.” 

“ Oh, my lord!” 

“Never mind my-lording me, but do as I tell you. Lady Julia sent 
you a message, though I forgot all about it till now. She wants to thank 
you herse'f for what you did in the field.” 

“That’s all nonsense, my lord.” 

“Very well; you can tell her so, You may take my word for this, 
too,—my sister hates Crosbie quite as much as you do. I think she'd 
‘pitch into him,’ as you call it, herself, if she knew how. You come 
down to Guestwick for the Christmas, and then go over to Allington and 
tell them all plainly what you mean.” 

“T couldn’t say a word to her now.” 

“ Say it to the squire, then. Go to him, and tell him what you mean, 
—holding your head up like a man. Don’t talk to me about swells. The 
man who means honestly is the best swell I know. He's the only swell I 
recognize. Go to old Dale, and say you come from me,—from Guestwick 
Manor. Tell him that if he'll put a little stick under the pot to make it 
boil, I'll put a bigger one. He’ll understand what that means.” 

“ Oh, no, my lord.” 

“ But I say, oh, yes; ” and the earl, who was now standing on the rug 
before the fire, dug his hands deep down into his trousers’ pockets. ‘ I’m 
very fond of that girl, and would do much for her. You ask Lady Julia 
if I didn’t say so to her before I ever knew of your casting a sheep’s-eye 
that way. And I’ve a sneaking kindness for you too, Master Johnny. 
Lord bless you, I knew your father as well as I ever knew any man; 
and to tell the truth, I believe I helped to ruin him. He held land of me 
you know, and there can't be any doubt that he did ruin himself. He 
knew no more about a beast when he'd done, than—than—than that 
waiter. If he’d gone on to this day he wouldn’t have been any wiser.” 

Johnny sat silent, with his eyes full of tears. What was he to say to 
his friend ? 

“ You come down with me,” continued the earl, “ and you'll find we'll 
make it all straight. I daresay you're right about not speaking to the 
girl just at present. But tell everything to the uncle, and then to the 
mother. And, above all things, never think that you're not good enough 
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yourself, A man should never think that. My belief is that in life 
people will take you very much at your own reckoning. If you are made 
of dirt, like that fellow Crosbie, you’ll be found out at last, no doubt. 
But then I dor’t think you are made of dirt.” 

“T hope not.” 

‘And so doI, Youcancome down, I suppose, with me the day after 
to-morrow ?” 

“T’m afraid not. I have had all my leave.” 

“ Shall I write to old Buffle, and ask it as a favour.” 

“No,” said Johnny; “I shouldn’t like that. But I'll see to-morrow, 
and then I'll let you know. Ican go down by the mail-train on Saturday, 
at any rate.” 

“That won’t be comfortable. See and come with me if you can. 
Now, good-night, my dear fellow, and remember this,—when I say a thing 
I mean it. I think I may boast that I never yet went back from my 
word.” 

The earl as he spoke gave his left hand to his guest, and looking 
somewhat grandly up over the young man’s head, he tapped his own 
breast thrice with his right hand. As he went through the little scene, 
John Eames felt that he was every inch an earl. 

“T don’t know what to say to you, my lord.” 

“Say nothing,—not a word more to me. But say to yourself that 
faint heart never won fair lady. Good-night, my dear boy, good-night. 
I dine out to-morrow, but you can call and let me know at about six.” 

Eames then left the room without another word, and walked out into 
the cold air of Jermyn Street. ‘The moon was clear and bright, and the 
pavement in the shining light seemed to be as clean as a lady’s hand. All 
the world was altered to him since he had entered Pawkins’ Hotel. Was 
it then possible that Lily Dale might even yet become his wife? Could 
it be true that he, even now, was in a position to go boldly to the Squire 
of Allington, and tell him what were his views with reference to Lily? 
And how far would he be justified in taking the earl at his word? Some 
incredible amount of wealth would be required before he could marry Lily 
Dale. Two or three hundred pounds a year at the very least! The earl 
could not mean him to understand that any such sum as that would be 
made up with such an object! Nevertheless he resolved as he walked 
home to Burton Crescent that he would go down to Guestwick, and that 
he would obey the earl’s behest. As regarded Lily herself he felt that 
nothing could be said to her for many a long day as yet. 

“ Oh, John, how late you are!” said Amelia, slipping out from the 
back parlour as he Jet himself in with his latch key. 

“ Yes, I am;—very late,” said John, taking his candle, and passing her 
by on the stairs without another word. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“Tur TIME WILL COME.” 


“Dip you hear that young Eames is staying at Guestwick Manor?” 

As these were the first words which the squire spoke to Mrs. Dale as 
they walked together up to the Great House, after church, on Christmas 
Day, it was clear enough that the tidings of Johnny's visit, when told to 
him, had made some impression. 

“ At Guestwick Manor!” said Mrs. Dale. “ Dear me! Do you hear 
that, Bell? There’s promotion for Master Johnny !” 

“ Don’t you remember, mamma,” said Bell, “that he helped his lord- 
ship in his trouble with the bull?” 

Lily, who remembered accurately all the passages of her last interview 
with John Eames, said nothing, but felt, in some sort, sore at the idea 
that he should be so near her at such a time. In some unconscious way 
she had liked him for coming to her and saying all that he did say. She 
valued him more highly after that scene than she did before. But now, 
she would feel herself injured and hurt if he ever made his way into her 
presence under circumstances as they existed. 

“T should not have thought that Lord De Guest was the man to show 
so much gratitude for so slight a favour,” said the squire. “ However, 
I’m going to dine there to-morrow.” 

“To meet young Eames?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Yes,—especially to meet young Eames. At least, I've been very 
specially asked to come, and I've been told that he is to be there.” 

“ And is Bernard going?” 

‘‘Indeed I'm not,” said Bernard. ‘I shall come over and dine with 
rou.” 

A half-formed idea flitted across Lily’s mind, teaching her to imagine 
for a moment that she might possibly be concerned in this arrangement. 
But the thought vanished as quickly as it came, merely leaving some 
soreness behind it. There are certain maladies which make the whole 
body sore. The patient, let him be touched on any point,—let him even 
be nearly touched,—will roar with agony as though his whole body had 
been bruised. So is it also with maladies of the mind. Sorrows such as 
that of poor Lily’s leave the heart sore at every point, and compel the 
sufferer to be ever in fear of new wounds. Lily bore her cross bravely 
and well; but not the less did it weigh heavily upon her at every turn 
because she had the strength to walk as though she did not bear it. 
Nothing happened to her, or in her presence, that did not in some way 
connect itself with her misery. Her uncle was going over to meet John 
Eames at Lord De Guest’s. Of course the men there would talk about 
her, and all such talking was an injury to her. 

The afternoon of that day did not pass away brightly. As long as 
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the servants were in the room the dinner went on much as other dinners. 
At such times a certain'amount of hypocrisy must always be practised in 
closely domestic circles. At mixed dinner-parties people can talk before 
Richard and William the same words that they would use if Richard and 
William were not there. People so mixed do not talk together their 
inward home thoughts. But when close friends are together a little con- 
scious reticence is practised till the door is tiled. At such a meeting as 
this that conscious reticence was of service, and created an effort which 
was salutary. When the door was tiled, and when the servants were 
gone, how could they be merry together? By what mirth should the 
beards be made to wag on that Christmas Day? 

“‘ My father has been up in town,” said Bernard. “ He was with Lord 
De Guest at Pawkins’.” 

“Why didn’t you go and see him?” asked Mrs. Dale. 

“ Well, I don’t know. He did not seem to wish it. I shall go down 
to Torquay in February. I must be up in London, you know, in a fort- 
night, for good.” Then they were all silent again for a few minutes. If 
Bernard could have owned the truth he would have acknowledged that he 
had not gone up to London, because he did not yet know how to treat 
Crosbie when he should meet him. His thoughts on this matter threw 
some sort of shadow across poor Lily’s mind, making her feel that her 
wound was again opened. 

“T want him to give up his profession altogether,” said the squire, 
speaking firmly and slowly. “It would be better, I think, for both of 
us that he should do so.” 

“ Would it be wise at his time of life,” said Mrs. Dale, “ and when he 
has been doing so well?” 

“T think it would be wise. If he were my son it would be thought 
better that he should live here upon the property, among the people who 
are to become his tenants, than remain up in London, or perhaps be 
sent to India. He has one profession as the heir of this place, and that, 
I think, should be enough.” 

‘“‘T should have but an idle life of it down here,” said Bernard. 

“That would be your own fault. But if you did as I would have you, 
your life would not be idle.” In this he was alluding to Bernard's pro- 
posed marriage, but as to that nothing further could be said in Bell’s 
presence. Bell understood it all, and sat quite silent, with demure coun- 
tenance ;—perhaps even with something of sternness in her face. 

“But the fact is,” said Mrs. Dale, speaking in a low tone, and having 
well considered what she was about to say, “that Bernard is not exactly 
the same as your son.” 

“Why not?” said the squire. ‘I have even offered to settle the 
property on him if he will leave the service.” 

“You do not owe him so much as you would owe your son; and, 
therefore, he does not owe you as much as he would owe his father.” 

“If you mean that I cannot constrain him, I know that well enough. 
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As regards money I have offered to do for him quite as much as any 
father would feel called upon to do for an only son.” 

“T hope you don’t think me ungrateful,” said Bernard. 

“No, Ido not; but I think you unmindful. I have nothing more to 
say about it, however ;—not about that. If you should marry: ” And 
then he stopped himself, feeling that he could not go on in Bell’s presence. 

“Tf he should marry,” said Mrs. Dale, “ it may well be that his wife 
would like a house of her own.” 

“ Wouldn’t she have this house ?” said the squire, angrily. ‘Isn't it 
big enough? I only want one room for myself, and I'd give up that if it 
were necessary.” 

‘“‘ That’s nonsense,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense,” said the squire. 

‘You'll be squire of Allington for the next twenty years,” said Mrs. 
Dale. “And as long as you are the squire, you'll be master of this 
house; at least, I hope so. I don’t approve of monarchs abdicating in 
favour of young people.” 

“T don’t think uncle Christopher would look at all well like Charles 
the Fifth,” said Lily. 

“JT would always keep a cell for you, my darling, if I did,” said the 
squire, regarding her with that painful, special tenderness. Lily, who was 
sitting next to Mrs. Dale, put her hand out secretly and got hold of her 
mother’s, thereby indicating that she did not intend to occupy the cell 
offered to her by her uncle; or to look to him as the companion of her 
monastic seclusion. After that there was nothing more then said as to 
Bernard’s prospects. 

“Mrs, Hearn is dining at the vicarage, I suppose?” asked the squire. 

“Yes; she went in after church,” said Bell. “I saw her go with 
Mrs. Boyce.” 

“She told me she never would dine with them again after dark in 
winter,” said Mrs. Dale. “The last time she was there, the boy let the 
lamp blow out as she was going home, and she lost her way. The truth 
was, she was angry because Mr. Boyce didn’t go with her.” 

“ She’s always angry,” said the squire. “She hardly speaks to me 
now. When she paid her rent the other day to Jolliffe, she said she 
hoped it would do me much good ; as though she thought me a brute for 
taking it.” . 

“So she does,” said Bernard. 

“ She’s very old, you know,” said Bell. 

“I'd give her the house for nothing, if I were you, uncle,” said Lily. 

“No, my dear; if you were me you would not. I should be very 
wrong todo so. Why should Mrs. Hearn have her house for nothing, 
any more than her meat or her clothes? It would be much more 
reasonable were I to give her so much money into her hand yearly; but 
it would be wrong in me to do so, seeing that she is not an object of 
charity ;—and it would be wrong in her to take it ” 
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« And she wouldn't take it,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“T don’t think she would. But ifshe did, I’m sure she would grumble 
because it wasn’t double the amount. And if Mr. Boyce had gone home 
with her, she would have grumbled because he walked too fast.” 

“She is very old,” said Bell, again. 

“But, nevertheless, she ought to know better than to speak dis- 
paragingiy of me to my servants. She should have more respect for 
herself” And the squire showed by the tone of his voice that he thought 
very much about it. 

it was very long and very dull that Christmas evening, making 
Bernard fvel strongly that he would be very foolish to give up his 
profession, and tie himself down to a life at Allington. Women are 
more accustomed than men to long, dull, unemployed hours; and, 
therefore, Mrs. Dale and her daughters bore the tedium courageously. 
While he yawned, stretched himself, and went in and out of the room, 
they sat demurely, listening as the squire laid down the law on small 
matters, and contradicting him occasionally when the spirit of either of 
them prompted her specially to do so. “Of course you know much 
better than I do,” he would say. ‘“ Not at all,” Mrs. Dale would answer. 
‘I don’t pretend to know anything about it. But ”  $o the evening 
wore itself away ; and when the squire was left alone at half-past nine, he 
did not feel that the day had passed badly with him. That was his style 
of life, and he expected no more from it than he got. He did not look to 
find things very pleasant, and, if not happy, he was, at any rate, contented. 

“ Only think of Johnny Eames being at Guestwick Manor !” said Bell, 
as they were going home. 

‘‘T don’t see why he shouldn't be there,” said Lily. “I would rather 
it should be he than I, because Lady Julia is so grumpy.” 

“But asking your uncle Christopher especially to meet him!” said 
Mrs. Dale. ‘There must be some reason for it.” Then Lily felt the 
soreness come upon her again, and spoke no further upon the subject. 

We all know that there was a special reason, and that Lily's soreness 
was not false in its mysterious forebodings. Eames, on the evening after 
his dinner at Pawkins’, had seen the earl, and explained to him that he 
could not leave town till the Saturday evening; but that he could remain 
over the Tuesday. He must be at his office by twelve on Wednesday, 
and could manage to do that by an early train from Guestwick. 

“ Very well, Johnny,” said the earl, talking to his young friend with 
the bedroom candle in his hand, as he was going up to dress. ‘Then I'll 
tell you what; I’ve been thinking of it. I'll ask Dale to come ‘over to 
dinner on Tuesday; and if he'll come, I’ll explain the whole matter to 
him myself. He’s a man of business, and he'll understand. If he won't 
come, why then you must go over to Allington, and find him, if you can, 
on the Tuesday morning; or I'll go to him myself, which will be better. 
You mustn’t keep me now, as I am ever so much too late.” 

Eames did not attempt to keep him, but went away feeling that the 
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whole matter was being arranged for him in a very wonderful way. And 
when he got to Allington he found that the squire had accepted the earl's 
invitation. Then he declared to himself that there was no longer any 
possibility of retractation for him. Of course he did not wish to retract: 
The one great longing of his life was to call Lily Dale his own. But 
he felt afraid of the squire,—that the squire would despise him and snub 
him, and that the earl would perceive that he had made a mistake when 
he saw how his client was scorned and snubbed. It was arranged that 
the earl was to take the squire into his own room for a few minutes before 
dinner, and Johnny felt that he would be hardly able to stand his 
ground in the drawing-room when the two old men should make their 
appearance together. 

He got on very well with Lady Julia, who gave herself no airs, and 
made herself very civil. Her brother had told her the whole story, and 
she felt as anxious as he did to provide Lily with another husband in 
place of that horrible man Crosbie. ‘She has been very fortunate in her 
escape,” she said to her brother; “very fortunate.” The earl agreed 
with this, saying that in his opinion his own favourite Johnny would make 
much the nicer lover of the two. But Lady Julia had her doubts as to 
Lily’s acquiescence. ‘But, Theodore, he must not speak to Miss Lilian 
Dale herself about it yet a while.” 

“ No,” said the earl; “not for a month or so.” 

“ He will have a better chance if he can remain silent for six months,” 
said Lady Julia. 

“Bless my soul! somebody else will have picked her up before 
that,” said the earl. 

In answer to this Lady Julia merely shook her head. 

Johnny went over to his mother on Christmas day after church, and 
was received by her and by his sister with great honour. And she gave 
him many injunctions as to his behaviour at the earl’s table, even 
descending to small details about his boots and linen. But Johnny had 
already begun to feel at the Manor that, after all, people are not so very 
different in their ways of life as they are supposed to be. Lady Julia’s 
manners were certainly not quite those of Mrs. Roper; but she made the 
tea very much in the way in which it was made at Burton Crescent, and 
Eames found that he could eat his egg, at any rate on the second morning, 
without any tremor in his hand, in spite of the coronet on the silver egg- 
cup. He did feel himself to be rather out of his place in the Manor pew 
on the Sunday, conceiving that all the congregation was looking at him; 
but he got over this on Christmas Day, and sat quite comfortably in his 
soft corner during the sermon, almost going to sleep. And when he 
walked with the earl after church to the gate over which the noble peer 
had climbed in his agony, and inspected the hedge through which he had 
thrown himself, he was quite at home with his little jokes, bantering his 
august companion as to the mode of his somersault. But be it always 
remembered that there are two modes in which a young man may be free 
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and easy with his elder and superior,—the mode pleasant and the mode 
offensive. Had it been in Johnny’s nature to try the latter, the earl’s back 
would soon have been up at once, and the play would have been over. 
But it was not in Johnny’s nature to do so, and therefore it was that the 
earl liked him. 

At last came the hour of dinner on Tuesday, or at least the hour at 
which the squire had been asked to show himself at the Manor House. 
Eames, as by agreement with his patron, did not come down so as to show 
himself till after the interview. Lady Julia, who had been present at 
their discussions, had agreed to receive the squire; and then a servant 
was to ask him to step into the earl’s own room. It was pretty to see the 
way in which the three conspired together, planning and plotting with an 
eagerness that was beautifully green and fresh. 

“ We can be as cross as an old stick when he likes it,” said the earl, 
speaking of the squire; “and we must take care not to rub him the 
wrong way.” 

“T shan’t know what to say to him when I come down,” said Johnny. 

“ Just shake hands with him and don’t say anything,” said Lady Julia. 

T’'ll give him some port wine that ought to soften his heart,” said the 
earl, “‘and then we'll see how he is in the evening.” 

Eames heard the wheels of the squire’s little open carriage and 
trembled. The squire, unconscious of all schemes, soon found himself 
with Lady Julia, and within two minutes of his entrance was walked off 
to the earl’s private room. “Certainly,” he said, “certainly ;” and 
followed the man-servant. The earl, as he entered, was standing in the 
middle of the room, and his round rosy face was a picture of good-humour. 

“I'm very glad you've come, Dale,” said he. “I’ve something I want 
to say to you.” 

Mr. Dale, who neither in heart nor in manner was so light a man as 
the earl, took the proffered hand of his host, and bowed his head slightly, 
signifying that he was willing to listen to anything. 

“ T think I told you,” continued the earl, “that young John Eames is 
down here ; but he goes back to-morrow, as they can’t spare him at his 
office. He’s a very good fellow,—as far as I am able to judge, an un- 
commonly good young man. I’ve taken a great fancy to him myself.” 

In answer to this Mr. Dale did not say much. He sat down, and in 
some general terms expressed his good-will towards all the Eames family. 

“ As you know, Dale, I’m a very bad hand at talking, and therefore 
I won't beat about the bush in what I’ve got to say at present. Of course 
we've all heard of that scoundrel Crosbie, and the way he has treated your 
niece Lilian.” 

“ He is a scoundrel,—an unmixed scoundrel. But the less we say 
about that the better. It is ill mentioning a girl's name in such a matter 
as that.” 

“ But, my dear Dale, I must mention it at the present moment. Dear 
young child, I would do anything to comfort her! And I hope that some- 
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thing may be done to comfort her. Do you know that that young man 


was in love with her long before Crosbie ever saw her ?” 
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“ What;—John Eames!” to 

“Yes, John Eames, And I wish heartily for his sake that he had won th 
her regard before she had met that rascal whom you had to stay down he 
at your house.” ec 

“A man cannot help these things, De Guest,” said the squire. di 

‘‘No, no,no! There are such men about the world, and it is im- 
possible to know them at a glance. He was my nephew’s friend, and I I 
am not going to say that my nephew was in fault. But I wish,—I only ol 
say that I wish,—she had first known what are this young man’s feelings al 
towards her.” 

“But she might not have thought of him as you do.” 

“He is an uncommonly good-looking young fellow; straight made, k 
broad in the chest, with a good, honest eye, and a young man’s proper b 
courage. He has never been taught to give himself airs like a dancing 
monkey; but I think he’s all the better for that.” b 

“ But it’s too late, now, De Guest,” n 

“ No, no; that’s just where it is. It mustn’t be too late! That child I 
is not to lose her whole life because a villain has played her false. Of 0 
course she’ll suffer. Just at present it wouldn’t do, I suppose, to talk to h 
her about a new sweetheart. But, Dale, the time will come; the time € 
will come ;—the time always does come.” 1 

“Tt has never come to you and me,” said the squire, with the € 
slightest possible smile on his dry cheeks. The story of their lives had y 
been so far the same; each had loved, and each had been disappointed, ] 
and then each had remained single through life. l 


“ Yes, it has,” said the earl, with no slight touch of feeling and even of 
romance in what he said. “We have retricked our beams in our own 
ways, and our lives have not been desolate. But for her,—you and her 
mother will look forward to see her married some day.” 

“TJ have not thought about it.” 

“ But I want you to think about it. I want to interest you in this 
fellow’s favour ; and in doing so, I mean to be very open with you. I 
suppose you'll give her something ?” 

“J don’t know, I’m sure,” said the squire, almost offended at an 
inquiry of such a nature, 

“ Well, then, whether you do or not, I'll give him something,” said 
the earl. “I shouldn’t have ventured to meddle in the matter had I 
not intended to put myself in such a position with reference to him as 
would justify me in asking the question.” And the peer as he spoke 
drew himself up to his full height. “If such a match can be made, it 
shall not be a bad marriage for your niece in a pecuniary point of view. 
I shall have pleasure in giving to him; but I shall have more pleasure if 

she can share what I give.” 


“ She ought to be very much obliged to you,” said the squire. 
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“T think she would be if she knew young Eames. I hope the day 
may come when she will be so. I hope that you and I may see them happy 
together, and that you too may thank me for having assisted in making 
them so. Shall we go in to Lady Julia now?” The earl had felt that 
he had not quite succeeded ; that his offer had been accepted somewhat 
coldly, and had not much hope that further good could be done on that 
day, even with the help of his best port-wine. 

“ Half a moment,” said the squire. “There are matters as to which 
I never find myself able to speak quickly, and this certainly seems to be 
one of them. If you will allow me I will think over what you have suid 
and then see you again.” 

“Certainly, certainly.” 

“ But for your own part in the matter, for your great generosity and 
kind heart, I beg to offer you my warmest thanks.” ‘Then the squire 
bowed low, and preceded the earl out of the room. 

Lord De Guest still felt that he had not succeeded. We may pro- 
bably say, looking at the squire’s character and peculiarities, that no 
marked success was probable at the first opening-out of such a subject. 
He had said of himself that he was never able to speak quickly in matters 
of moment ; but he would more correctly have described his own character 
had he declared that he could not think of them quickly. As it was, the 
earl was disappointed; but had he been able to read the squire’s mind, 
his disappointment would have been less strong. Mr. Dale knew well 
enough that he was being treated well, and that the effort being made 
was intended with kindness to those belonging to him; but it was not in 
his nature to be demonstrative and quick at expressions of gratitude. So 
he entered the drawing-room with a cold, placid face, leading Eames, 
and Lady Julia also, to suppose that no good had been done. 

“ How do you do, sir?” said Johnny, walking up to him in a wild sort 
of manner,—going through a premeditated lesson, but doing it without 
any presence of mind. 

“ How do you do, Eames?” gaid the squire, speaking with a very cold 
voice. And then there was nothing further said till the dinner was 
announced, 

“Dale, I know you drink port,” said the earl when Lady Julia left 
them. “If you say you don’t like that, I shall say you know nothing 
about it.” 

“ Ah! that’s the ’20,” said the squire, tasting it. 

“T should rather think it is,” said the earl. ‘I was lucky enough to 
get it early, and it hasn’t been moved for thirty years. I like to give it 
to a man who knows it, as you do, at the first glance. Now there’s my 
friend Johnny there; it’s thrown away upon him.” 

“No, my lord, it is not. I think it’s uncommonly nice.” 

“Uncommonly nice! So is champagne, or ginger-beer, or lollipops,— 
for those who like them. Do you mean to tell me you can taste wine 
with half a pickled orange in your mouth?” 
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“Tt’ll come to him soon enough,” said the squire. 

“ Twenty port won't come to him when he is as old as we are,” said 
the earl, forgetting that by that time sixty port will be as wonderful to the 
then living seniors of the age as was his own pet vintage to him. 

The good wine did in some sort soften the squire ; but, as a matter of 
course, nothing further was said as to the new matrimonial scheme. The 
earl did observe, however, that Mr. Dale was civil, and even kind, to his 
own young friend, asking a question here and there as to his life in 
London, and saying something about the work at the Income-tax Office. 

“It is hard work,” said Eames. “ If you’re under the line, they make 
a great row about it, send for you, and look at you as though you'd been 
robbing the bank; but they think nothing of keeping you till five.” 

“ But how long do you have for lunch and reading the papers?” said 
the earl. 

“Not ten minutes. We take a paper among twenty of us for half the 
day. That’s exactly nine minutes to each; and as for lunch, we only have 
a biscuit dipped in ink.” 

“Dipped inink !” said the squire. 

“Tt comes to that, for you have to be writing while you munch it.” 

“T hear all about you,” said the earl; “Sir Raffle Buffle is an old 
crony of mine.” 

“I don’t suppose he ever heard my name as yet,” said Johnny. “ But 
do you really know him well, Lord De Guest ?” 

‘“‘ Haven’t seen him these thirty years; but I did know him.” 

“We call him old Huffle Scuffle.” 

“ Huffle Scuffle! Ha, ha, ha! He always was Huffle Scuffle; a noisy, 
pretentious, empty-headed fellow. But I oughtn’t to say so before you, 
young man. Come, we'll go into the drawing-room.” 

“ And what did he say?” asked Lady Julia, as soon as the squire was 
gone. ‘There was no attempt at concealment, and the question was asked 
in Johnny’s presence. 

“‘ Well, he did not say much. And coming from him, that ought to 
be taken as a.good sign. He is to think of it, and let me see him again. 
You hold your head up,- Johnny, and remember that you shan’t want a 
friend on your side. Faint heart never won fair lady.” 

At seven o’clock on the following morning Eames started on his return 
journey, and was at his desk at twelve o’clock,—as per agreement with his 
taskmaster at the Income-tax Office. 











Gommonplaces on England. 


S eaeent a’ a seamen 


Tue periodical writers, especially the writers in newspapers, who assume 
to themselves the right of speaking in the name of the nation at large, are 
in the habit of constantly using the word “we,” not only in the common 
sense of “I who write this,” but in the special and peculiar sense of “‘ We, 
the English people.” The broad, general principle with which a leading 
article generally sets out to run its race is constantly thrown into the 
form of some assertion of this sort. ‘‘ We are not a speculative people,” 
** We are a patient people,” “ We can make anything in the world except 
a handsome public building,” &c. A complete collection of the senti- 
ments of this kind uttered in any given year in any one popular paper, 
would supply a highly curious portrait of the nation—not as others see 
it, but as it is seen by writers who embody in their own persons a full 
dose of the national characteristics, and who intensify by describing 
them. Some curious and important consequences follow from the habit 
of propagating in all directions notions on such an important subject as 
the national character adapted to the exigencies of periodical literature, 
the first-and most pressing of which is to produce impressions as vivid as 
they are transient. 

The first observation which arises on it is, that the view of the English 
character which it produces is tinged throughout by humourous self- 
- depreciation. Of the commonplaces which abound in newspapers about 
English national character few are directly and in terms boastful, or 
even complimentary. The commonest expressions on the subject are 
meant to justify measures or institutions by a half-contemptuous admis- 
sion of the absence from the English character of some lofty attribute 
which would have remedied the defects complained of; but this is always 
attended with an insinuation, more or less express, that the attribute in 
question is not really lofty or magnificent, though it is not worth our while 
to dispute its claims. Suppose, for instance—and it is a very common 
case—that the object in view is to pooh-pooh and set on one side some 
clergyman who has pushed his speculations beyond what are usually 
viewed as the limits of orthodoxy. The commonest, and one of the 
most effective, ways of doing so is to say in substance—“ This may be 
all very well, but we are not a speculative nation; carry your doubts 
and inquiries elsewhere.” This is in terms an admission that the English 
people has renounced the highest of its intellectual functions, and that 
it is fit only for those lower exertions of intelligence by which men 
provide for their daily wants. The writer really does intend to hint 
something of the kind, though he probably does not precisely know 
himself how far he is prepared to go; but he means a good deal mire 
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besides. He means to insinuate that the speculations on which the 
clerical heretic is disposed to set so high a price are, in truth, all 
nonsense, and that the British public, with its contemptuous admission 
of ignorance, is wiser than its self-satisfied instructor, with his presump- 
tuous claims to superior knowledge. For once in a way, such an expres- 
sion may pass muster well enough. The proper answer to a person 
otherwise not worth answering may frequently be—‘ No doubt you are 
much wiser than I, but this is my opinion, and I shall act on it.” In 
time, however, such admissions, made merely for controversial purposes, 
become established as recognized commonplaces. For some temporary 
purpose people are told that they are this, that, and the other, but at last 
they come to think that the fact is really so. An opinion grows up that 
the English nation is not fitted for speculation—that it has little logical 
power—that it cares little for “theory,” meaning thereby principle in 
any form; and these opinions, put forward with humourous levity, and 
persisted in more from a good-natured contempt of those against whom 
they are levelled than for any other purpose, have often most serious 
practical consequences. For instance, it was for many years a fashion to 
say that we are not a military people; that the English nation are utterly 
indifferent to military glory, and that we had finally betaken ourselves to 
the acquisition of wealth as the only occupation worthy of a serious 
people. Some of our readers may happen to remember a caricature of a 
well-known picture which appeared in Punch, and which embodied this 
sentiment in a very pointed manner. The title of the caricature was 
“The Choice of Hercules.” John Bull, as Hercules, was between 
Mr. Cobden and the Duke of Wellington. He willingly followed the 
prophet of free-trade, who was pushing him along towards peace and 
plenty, and looking back with a good-humoured grin at the hero, who, 
with a stern countenance, was pointing upwards. It has now become 
almost trivial to say how completely false this impression was, and how 
important were the consequences of the mistake, It is far from impro- 
bable that many lives and much money might have been saved if we had 
been a little less ready to admit that we had ceased to care for anything 
beyond present ease and comfort, and if we had insisted a little more on 
our retention of the properties which have made England a great nation. 
It is always best to speak the exact truth about both men and nations, 
and it is unworthy to allow false conceptions of the character of the 
country to grow up for no better reason than that by doing so we parry 
for the moment some troublesome question, and save ourselves the pains 
of finding the true answer. Let us consider a few of these commonplaces, 
and their relation to the real state of the case. 

One considerable group of these refers to the intellectual character 
of the country. Everywhere we meet with the assertion, “ We are not 
a speculative people ;” and this dogma is worked in such a way as to 
furnish an answer to almost every new opinion advanced upon any 
subject which the general body of the public aro not at the moment 
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jnclined to discuss. Theological discussion, within certain limits, is the 
very breath of the nostrils of a considerable proportion of the public. 
The standing duels between different sects of Christians, and different 
shades of opinion—between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant, 
between the High and the Low Churchman, between the Church of 
England and Dissenters—are never interfered with; they go on per- 
petually in their own spheres, and according to their own rules, without 
exciting the faintest censure, generally speaking without even attracting 
attention. If, however, certain limits, ill-defined, though generally tabitly 
understood, are transgressed; if the principles usually taken for granted 
on both sides are brought into serious question—especially if this is done 
in such a manner as to attract any considerable amount of public atten- 
tion and interest—all the more influential organs of public opinion give 
utterance, from time to time, to a prolonged and scandalized hush. The 
disputants are told that they are stretching their tether too far. “ We are 
not a speculative people.” _We—the English people—are not going to 
hear real discussions upon these subjects. Our principles are fixed, our 
minds made up, and let no man who wishes for anything that others can 
give him presume to try to unsettle them. In politics the hush is neither 
so loud nor so long, for the custom of the country permits a much greater 
amount of real liberty of thought and discussion upon these than upon 
most other subjects. Here, however, as in the theological department, 
there is a limit. Let people try to test almost any institution by any- 
thing that wears the appearance of an abstract principle, and they will be 
confronted with the same doctrine in a slightly different shape. Probably 
they may not be told that “we are not a speculative people,” but they will 
most assuredly learn, if they did not know it before, that we are a practical 
people; that the English nation is not to be deluded by theory; that 
compromise is the very soul of all our institutions, and that unless a man 
is prepared to suggest some compromise which the two contending parties 
are likely to accept, he had better hold his peace altogether. Some years 
ago a discussion arose about Sunday trains or Sunday shopping. A very 
popular and influential writer, having occasion to handle the subject, 
observed in the usual oracular way, “The English Sunday is a com- 
promise,” and he went on to point out that it shared that characteristic 
with the British constitution and many other standing subjects of venera- 
tion. Wherever any arrangement whatever has to be regulated on any- 
thing approaching to a principle, observations of the same sort are always 
put forward. Sometimes we are told that we are not a logical people ; 
on other occasions we discover that there is no reason why we should 
be consistent. In one way or other we are continually boasting, with a 
strong spice of the pride that apes humility, of a strange disproportion 
which is supposed to exist between the strength of our reason and that of 
our prejudices, Is it in fact true that such a disproportion exists? Does 
the English nation as a rule disregard the truth? Is it incapable of being 
convinced by an impartial inquiry into truth that its preconceived 
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opinions are not true in fact, and that its institutions or articles of belief 
ought to be altered? If these things are not so, it would surely be worth 
while to give up the habit of asserting that they are, and of thus mislead- 
ing those who have to act with reference to their conceptions of English 
character into errors which may have very serious practical results. 

A person disposed to inquire seriously whether or not the English are 
a speculative people would, in the first place, try to ascertain what he 
meant by the word, and by other words of the same sort. Upon inquiry 
he would find it impossible to assign to them any other meaning than 
that of thoughtful, fond of inquiry, and the like. A man speculates who 
is in the habit of comparing the world outside of him with the principles 
on which he usually acts, and who judges of the truth of his principles 
by considering how far they agree with the facts to which they are applied. 
He is in short a man who loves the truth, who wishes to find out what it 
is, and who, when he has found it out, acts upon his discovery. Does the 
English character answer to this description? ‘The whole history of the 
nation answers, Yes, in the most emphatic manner. Perhaps there is not 
in all the rest of the world any people which has on all occasions adhered 
so vigorously to that of the truth of which it has once been convinced, 
or has allowed its policy to be influenced so deeply and permanently by 
abstract reasoning. It might have been expected that this would be so, 
for no nation has in all stages of its history been so rich in men eminent 
for original thought and abstract inquiry. No doubt it is quite true that 
English people have always been singularly slow in accepting proof of 
theories, and that when they have accepted them as true they have 
applied them to the infinitely complicated masses of fact with which govern- 
ments and legislatures have to deal with singular deliberation, and an 
unparalleled quantity of discussion. This, however, shows neither distrust 
of the processes of reason, nor scepticism as to the possibility of discover- 
ing truth. It shows nothing more than consciousness of the true nature 
of the undertaking in which every one must of necessity be engaged who 
wishes to investigate the truth and apply it to any useful purpose. To 
view truth as something complex and hard to be learnt, to distrust first 
impressions, to work towards it gradually, and to apply with caution the 
results ultimately obtained, is the part of sincere believers in truth, not of 
those who doubt the possibility of reaching it. The history of England 
shows decisively which path it has followed as a whole. Twice in the 
last three centuries, at the time of the Reformation, and at the time of the 
French Revolution, great dams opposed to the general current of human 
thoughts and passions have given way after a long and silent collection of 
the waters behind them. On each occasion the English nation behaved 
in precisely the same way. They considered the matter in hand with a 
ponderous, dignified calmness, which opposed to the various conflicting 
impulses a sufficient vis inertia to allow each to act with its full force. 
Neither the Calvinists nor the Catholics, neither the democrats nor the 
legitimists, ever had their way in this country; but why not? Because 
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the public thought that a compromise, something between the two, was 
the safest course? Certainly not. Because they were convinced that 
neither party had solved the whole problem; that neither was entirely in 
the right; that the truth was something far deeper and wider than either 
of the contending parties supposed it to be, and that it has to be dis- 
covered, not by taking up with showy maxims which claim to be true 
because they were coherent, but by laborious methods of detail, by 
making things rather better which were clearly bad, and by continually 
seeking and searching into them to see why they were bad, and what were 
the principles on which they ought to be based. 

Any one who will attentively consider the history of England, and 
especially that part of it which is passing before his own eyes, will per- 
ceive that the alleged dislike of Englishmen to theory and speculation is, 
in reality, a dislike for falsehood and rashness. Once give proof of the 
falsehood of any proposition, on which an English belief or institution 
is founded, and the days of that belief or institution are numbered. 
People go on denouncing, despising, and attacking it with the callous 
tenacity which belongs to so many English proceedings. For a long time 
the wall stands fair and square before the battering-ram, but the blows 
continue to fall till, after an incalculable quantity of talk and trouble, the 
obstacle is at last removed, and truth is victorious. What looks like 
compromise and indecision is, in reality, only an effort of the obstinacy 
and stubbornness of the controversialists. Each fights for every rag of 
his opinion till the side on which truth lies has gained a victory so decisive 
as to make any future fighting impossible. When the very last grain of 
wheat has, by unspeakable efforts, been sifted out of the chaff, the matter 
is at an end, and not before. Even when the victory is finally won and 
the principle established, a sort of shelter is provided—partly by gene- 
rosity, partly in order to save trouble for the beaten party. Enough of their 
theory is left them to swear by. Their opponents are usually disinclined, 
if their own principles are established in fact, to take much trouble about 
humiliating the other side, by stickling for a categorical legal recognition 
of their own triumph. 

An excellent illustration of this mode of proceeding is afforded by 
the whole history of the establishment in this country of the principle 
that men are free to hold any religious opinions they please. To say 
exactly how the law of the land stands on this point would require a 
ereat deal of half-antiquarian, half-legal knowledge. For instance, the 
Jaw as to religious liberty is something of this kind. The Church of 
England has jurisdiction over all Englishmen, and, amongst other things, 
compels them to hold the Christian faith according to its own principles, 
and it may punish, as heretics, all those who deny it, or any part of it, to 
be true. It may not, however, declare anything whatever to be heresy 
except what is laid down as such in the Thirty-nine Articles, &., until 
the Queen, with the consent of Parliament, shall have declared what is to 
be so considered, which her Majesty and her predecessors have taken excced- 
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ingly good care not to do. Neither can the Church punish as heretics, by 
the help of the lay power, anybody who does deny the doctrines in the 
Thirty-nine Articles; nor can it punish any one by spiritual censures in 
such a way as to hurt him, unless he is a beneficed clergyman; and though 
there are all sorts of temporal penalties denounced against people who do 
not believe or worship aright, yet they are all prevented from acting by 
one contrivance or another. In other words, any one but a beneficed 
clergyman is free to think what he pleases about religion and to worship 
as he likes. 

It is easy to call a system like this, composed of elaborate rules, 
blockaded by exceptions co-extensive with themselves, a compromise. 
It is, in fact, no compromise at all; but the monument of the triumph of 
a great principle, established, step by step, in the face of fierce and even 
desperate opposition, but established so firmly that, after being once esta- 
blished, it never required further discussion or inquiry, but became a sort 
of axiom in politics. “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum,” is the motto of all 
English reforms. When the battle is once won, it is won once for all. 
Of course, while the process of struggle and inquiry is still going on, com- 
promises may and do exist, but they are mere truces, temporary expe- 
dients which are never conclusive. An English controversy never really 
ends until one side has finally knocked the other down, and stamped on 
it, with more or less emphasis, according to the way in which the question 
has been discussed. 

It is not difficult to compare the probabilities of this theory with 
commonplaces couched in language which can have no other real meaning 
than that the English people are constitutionally indifferent to truth, that 
they are incapable of understanding what a true theory is, and that they 
look out only for convenient compromises between conflicting theories, 
When steadily looked at, this theory may be seen to be not merely 
untrue, but unmeaning. It proceeds, in the first place, upon an indistinct 
and really unintelligible notion that theories have some existence of their 
own in the air apart from the minds which entertain them, and that the 
conflict of theories means something different from controversies between 
the men who hold those theories. It is absurd to suppose that there is a 
great difference between the people who are supposed to adopt the com- 
promises and those who hold the theories between which the compromises 
are supposed to be made. ‘The fact is that the compromises are made by 
the people who hold the opposite theories ; but they make them as an in- 
strument of war, not as a surrender of their own views. The compromise 
represents no one’s opinions, nor does its existence show that those who made 
it had none, or did not believe them. In fact, it proves the reverse. ‘The 
real inference from the complicated character of English institutions, and 
the peculiar and apparently tortuous character of English policy, is not 
that Englishmen are deficient in logical power or in belief in their own 
theories, but that a great variety of opinion exists against them, and that 
the opinions of very different kinds of people have had each in their turn 
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a considerable effect on the actual course of events. The notion that 
Englishmen are not speculative, because the practical results of their 
speculations are not simple, is just like the notion that the propulsive 
force of gunpowder and the force of gravitation have no assignable direc- 
tion, because it is a very difficult thing to trace accurately the course of 
a projectile. 

Apart from this general view of the matter, it is surely impossible to 
reconcile the theory which denies speculative power to the English nation 
with the fact that in all practical questions our countrymen are pro- 
verbially decisive and consistent. No one has ever carried depreciation 
of the intellect of this country so far as to say that English people are dis- 
tinguished in the management of business by not knowing their own 
minds, and by being unable to carry out consistently any course of 
conduct on which they have decided. Yet this ought to be the case, if 
we were not a speculative people. No human undertaking whatever, from 
mending a pen or making a pair of shoes, up to founding an empire, can 
be conducted without some theory, without some thought on the subject. 
No one can act at all unless he has some object in view, and some notion 
of the nature of the means by which it is to be effected; and the only real 
difference between the speculation which leads to immediate and that 
which leads to distant results, is a difference in degree. Great and well- 
deserved admiration has of late years been bestowed upon the wonderful 
engineering feats, of which the last two generations have witnessed so 
many. Most of them rested on speculations and theories of the most 
recondite and elaborate kind. Locomotive engines and their applications 
to railroads were theories long before they were translated into facts. So 
were the Atlantic steamers and the tubular bridges of which we have all 
heard so much. Can it be true that a nation which has taken the lead in 
such works as these should really be deficient in power of thought—in other 
words, in speculation ? 

The disposition to run down or to deny altogether the intellectual 
power of Englishmen is only one of the many forms assumed by the 
awkward irony under consideration. A very common form of it is the 
absurd habit of putting forward on every occasion the lowest motives 
only as those on which our policy is based. Throughout a great part 
of continental Europe there is a fixed belief that the policy, and espe- 
cially the foreign policy, of this country is sordid, selfish, and cunning, 
in the highest possible degree. Every step that we ever take is supposed 
by the French to be some diabolical device for extending our commerce, 
and by the Americans to be some hateful plot on the part of the aris- 
tocracy against their greatness and glory. The Macchiavellian theory 
of John Bull is, perhaps, not quite so popular now as it was some years 
ago, but he is still looked upon as a terribly hard-hearted old mis- 
creant, whose principal aim in life is to force his hardware down people’s 
throats, and to clothe them by main strength in his cotton fabrics. Toa 
considerable section of the European world we are still known as the 
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race perfidious beyond all others, and successful principally by reason of 
our perfidy. In M. Hugo’s great repertory of fine phrases, England 
figures as “le mauvais riche; and the standing topic of continental— 
especially of Roman Catholic—critics upon us is, that with all our wealth 
and power, we are a hard-hearted, selfish, wicked set, whose glory is the 
luxury of the few, based on the wretchedness of the many. It is one of 
the most curious of common things that this estimate of the character of 
England should prevail throughout a great part of the world, and that 
the nation so stigmatized by its fellows should rather enjoy the process 
than not. The most indignant eloquence, the most solemnly pronounced 
censure from any foreign country, is copied into English newspapers, and 
produces nothing but a smile half amused and perhaps a quarter con- 
temptuous. We do not care enough about the opinion of others to take 
the trouble to despise it thoroughly and heartily, or to ask ourselves at all 
why we despise it. If a Frenchman reads attacks upon France, he gets 
furiously angry ; he wants to' defend himself; he feels as an Englishman 
would feel if he were made the object of public accusation in his own 
newspaper. He cares intensely for the public opinion of Europe, and has no 
sort of wish to conceal the fact. We treat all such things consistently, on the 
principle that such attacks amuse our critics, and cannot by any possibility 
hurt us. This sublime and imperturbable pride is very impressive, and 
in its way a very good thing. In these days, the power of public opinion 
in all its forms is so great, that much is to be said in favour of any one 
who appeals habitually to any other standard of right and wrong, and a 
nation utterly unmoved by the praise or blame of others, so long as it is 
satisfied with its own proceedings, sets an excellent example to the world. 
It may, however, be easily debased into something which cannot in any 
way be made the subject of praise. To be utterly unmoved by the 
reproaches of others, and perfectly indifferent to their approbation, is an 
excellent thing. To adopt their reproaches as if they were true, or to act 
in such a way as to allow them to suppose that their reproaches are true, 
is a very different thing ; and there is a sort of fashion amongst us of 
speaking and writing in such a way as to countenance these conclusions. 
The French, for instance, profess in the loudest terms all manner of 
splendid sentiments. We listen with external composure, but with an 
internal conviction that it is all swagger and nonsense. They ‘assert 
that we are a purely mercenary people, indifferent to anything but 
wealth. Without exactly saying yes, we consent to discuss matters upon 
that understanding, retaining our own tacit conviction that the French 
estimate of us is as absurd as their estimate of themselves, but that it is 
not worth our while to explain to them what they cannot be expected to 
understand. After indulging for a time in this strange habit, in which a 
half liumourous contempt for the vanity of others produces the appearance 
of want of respect for ourselves, we are surprised to find that the rest of 
the world have been taking us at our own estimate, that they really 
believe us to be the selfish and vulgar mercenaries that we have allowed 
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them to suppose us to consider ourselves to be, and that the proposition 
that England is perfidious and hypocritical has come to be an established 
part of the political creed of continental Europe. 

In fact, few nations are less open to charges of this kind. Whatever 
excuse there may once have been for such a view of English policy, there 
has been hardly any truth in it for a great length of time. On the con- 
trary, it is probable that no nation in Europe is, on the whole, so much 
moved by appeals to a sense of honour and duty. Views of this kind, right 
or wrong, enlightened or not, have decided all the most important political 
questions that have arisen for many years past. To take a broad instance 
which at this. moment is passing before our eyes, let any one compare the 
weight which, in popular estimation, attaches to arguments on the American 
question drawn from anything which has any plausible grounds to be called 
a moral, principle, with arguments professedly based upon interest. The 
one would command universal attention; no one would venture even to put 
forward the other. The two points by which the sympathies of the nation, 
as well as their conduct, are determined, are the bearing of the struggle 
upon the prospects of slavery and its bearing on liberty. Intimately as the 
whole matter is connected with the interests of every part of the com- 
munity, especially with those of the very poor, the theoretical way of 
looking at the matter is universal, and may be said almost to exclude 
every other. What interests the nation at large is not the question of 
cotton or of tariffs, or of the degree of sympathy and alliance which we 
might expect from either party in case of its success, but the question of 
slavery, the question of democracy, the question of the right to secede. 
It is probably true that some sections of the public are animated by a 
jealousy of the greatness of the old Union, and that others feel satisfaction 
in the notion that what has occurred is a discredit to democratic institu- 
tions, but though these feelings may not be lofty or even justifiable, they are 
genuine feelings. They are not mere calculations. The men who are glad 
to see America fail (as they think) do really dislike and disapprove of the 
principles on which American institutions are based. They would not be 
equally pleased, for instance, to hear of intestine divisions in Russia, by 
which the power of that empire might be reduced and our own relative force 
increased in consequence. Whatever the faults of our institutions may 
be, there can be no doubt that they tend to stimulate, to the very 
utmost, the moral sensibility of those who live under them. Extreme 
publicity and perfect freedom of discussion, encouraged in practice even 
more fully than in theory, are by the necessity of the case moralizing 
agents, though they certainly favour somewhat crude and shallow views 
of morality. Human nature must be far worse than it has ever yet been 
known to be before men could explicitly avow, and systematically defend, 
immoral or even selfish principles of action. But those who argue on 
principles which they do not really hold, argue at a great disadvantage. 
No dexterity can permanently conceal the inconsistency between their 
premisses and their conclusions, and the exposure of this inconsistency 
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gives their opponents a triumph which can neither be averted nor con- 
cealed. The influences under which they live put English statesmen 
under a stronger compulsion to be substantially honest in their policy 
towards other nations than the government of any other country ; and 
it would be very unjust to deny that the sentiments of the people point 
consistently in the same direction. The opposite impression which 
prevails so widely is due almost entirely to the trick which we have fallen 
into of expressing contempt for what we imagine to be the bombast and 
hypocrisy of other nations by throwing over our own feelings a strange 
affectation of cynical frankness. 

It would be easy to show how the same temper of mind produces 
similar criticisms on many other subjects. For instance, it is a most 
popular depreciatory commonplace to speak of the inability of English 
people to enjoy works of art. Scores of newspaper articles in the course 
of every year contrast the power which Englishmen show in the more 
serious pursuits of life with the complacency with which they endure all 
that is hideous in their capital and their other great cities. We can, it is 
said, make a constitution, but for upwards of twenty generations we have 
never made a public building or a fine street. Much might be said upon 
this subject if it were worth while. It might be shown, for instance, that 
that small minority of persons—small from the nature of the case in every 
nation whatever—who have great artistic power, has not, on the whole, 
been smaller or less influential in England than elsewhere, especially in 
the course of the last hundred years; and it might also be shown that the 
absence of that prodigal splendour which characterizes French public 
buildings (between which and our own we are always drawing com- 
parisons) is the effect of most complicated causes, in which superior taste 
and capacity for art plays a very small part; but enough has been said to 
show the general nature of the criticisms referred to, and to prove their 
great injustice, 
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Tue cultivation of music as a recreation is not now confined in England 
to one class. While striking its roots down lower in the social scale, its 
topmost branches have also widened and strengthened. The study is not 
alone more general, it is also better understood and more seriously under- 
taken. If we have not yet returned to those “ good old times ” when, under 
the Stuart and Tudor dynasties, every member of a family could take 
his part ina glee or madrigal, and read the same at sight, we have at 
least left behind us the gloomy days which followed, when our grand- 
fathers despised the accomplishment as one unfit for men, and our grand- 
mothers’ musical science (in justification of this contempt) was limited to 
a country-dance on the spinet. A reaction set in some years ago ; yet 
not so long since but that Lady Blessington could venture in one of her 
books to pronounce openly against a man’s occupying himself with music : 
an opinion, we will undertake to say, no writer would have the hardihood 
to propound in the present day. Such a view, indeed, could only be 
taken by one who regarded music in no other light than as a glittering 
superficial accomplishment, adopted solely for the purpose of shining in 
society, and tending to effeminate the character. The quiet firesides of 
thousands in our middle classes, when, evening after evening, husbands, 
sons, or brothers, sit down, after the day’s work is done, to conquer the 
difficulties of some instrument, to make the stiff fingers pliant, the un- 
steady voice sure, without a thought of ever shining beyond the limits of 
that narrow circle: this fact alone would sufficiently refute any objectors 
to the rapid development of a musical taste among us, were objectors 
now to be found. We take it for granted there are not. It is only to 
the abuse of such gifts as the amateur musician happens to possess that 
exception is taken by just thinkers. A woman neglects her children’s 
education for the sake of practising four hours a day; or a man fancies 
himself a Mario, and is a nuisance to all his friends, by shouting during a 
whole evening every tenor song he can find a quarter of a note flat; but 
it is hard if the cause of music be made to suffer therefrom. It sounds 
paradoxical to say that the ambition of young musicians seldom soars 
high enough, while there is at the same time a tendency to overstep 
certain limits which bound the legitimate field of the amateur. For such, 
we think, can be proved to be the case; and we, therefore, submit the 
following remarks to the reader’s attention. 

But first we would say a word relative to music on the Continent, and 
its progress among the masses, as compared with ours, during the last 
twenty years. In France music was once esteemed a courtly accomplish- 
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ment, without which no polished gentleman’s education was held com- 
plete; and that this was often something more than mere manual 
dexterity, that the study extended to the difficult laws of composition, the 
many charming airs of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
—attributed to royal‘and noble authors—abundantly prove. It need 
hardly be said that the accomplishment, as such, was confined to one 
class ; but even in that class it subsequently languished; and whereas it 
had never been so general in what may be called the upper-middle stratum 
of society as it was in England in the days of Elizabeth, so its revival in 
the present day has been longer deferred than with us. For anything 
except the very lightest order of music, there was until lately absolutely 
no taste among nine-tenths of the French nation ; it was never a serious 
study, and in home circles ambition seldom soared beyond a waltz ora 
romance of Paul Henrion’s. Within the last year or two, however, there 
have been indications of an awakened intelligence on the subject ; foremost 
among which is the success which has attended the Popular Concerts ot 
Classical Music, established in Paris, in imitation of our Monday Concerts. 
With a full and admirable orchestra, and first-rate solo performers, these 
concerts have attracted enthusiastic crowds. But it would be a mistake 
to deduce from this that the love of such music is universal, or that its 
cultivation in private life is greatly on the increase. There must always 
be a vast number of accomplished musicians in a great city like Paris, and 
to them the performance of this music is, in the first place, addressed. 
Fashion will subsequently cause crowds to follow, when, as in this case, 
the music is given with rare perfection of execution. In the provinces, 
however, we know of no instance where the introduction of classical music 
has been even attempted; while in such cities as Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, &c., the encouragement given to music 
of the highest class is a well-established fact. To relish such requires 
study ; and the working population of France has not yet learnt to regard 
music as anything more than an agreeable tickling of the ears by a suc- 
cession of lively tunes. There are no musical “ societies,” and part-singing 
is far less general than it has become of late years in England. We 
believe that Government—which takes so important a share in the support 
of the theatres—might do much to foster a love and diffuse a knowledge 
of the science of music throughout France, by the establishment of schools 
and scholarships. The Conservatoire does, and has for years done, more 
than any other body of musicians in Europe towards the encouragement 
and right direction of the art; but the influence of one body over a whole 
nation is necessarily small. - That influence, indeed, is directed to a certain 
class only, and beyond its confines is scarcely felt. The production of such 
operas as Gliick’s Orpheus, Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, &c., at one of 
the minor lyrical theatres of Paris, may, indeed, be fairly cited as evidence 
that good music can be appreciated by the lower orders; but again, the 
rare excellence of the performance—in the first instance, absolutely 
unparalleled—must be taken into account. The fact above referred to— 
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of the Government support of all the theatres—enables even the “ Théatre 
Lyrique,” with its low prices of admission, to secure the services of artists 
who are only known to us here through the medium of the exorbitant 
Italian Opera Houses. The artist is the first attraction in this case; the 
same music, otherwise sung, would not prove acceptable, we believe; and 
too much importance is not to be attached to the fact that artisans paying 
1f. 50c. are drawn to hear the master-pieces of Gliick and Mozart thus 
rendered. Madame Viardot, as “ Orpheus” at Shoreditch or Hoxton, 
would, we are confident, attract all London eastwards. It is a step in the 
right direction that the public of Paris should be rendered familiar, by 
degrees, with some of the master-pieces of the musical art ; but there is 
still, in private life, little cultivation of the art, in its higher branches, at 
least. 

It is not an unmeaning sentimental platitude to call Italy “the land of 
song.” It isso in reality : not because it has produced the very best singers 
the world has known, but because every peasant is endowed with musical 
feeling, more or less, and when nature has denied him an agreeable 
voice, he will still indicate, with a nasal twang, his keen perceptions of 
time, and tune, and accent. Every ragged boy that drives a mule, every 
washerwoman as she hangs out your shirts to dry, drones some stornello, 
or popular song; which the English traveller hearing, declares with 
irritation that “Italians are, after all, anything but a musical people.” 
Yet the very frequency of the infliction proves the case. Every one sings: 
consequently a great number of harsh and discordant sounds will con- 
stantly meet the ear; for it is quite a mistake to imagine that Italian 
voices are very generally sweet. A quick ear and a necessity to sing are 
distinct from the possession of a melodious organ; and the latter is 
perhaps not much more common in Italy than in England, though we 
must admit that its exceptional voices are unrivalled by those of any other 
country. As we ascend the social scale we do not find that the art is 
much cultivated. The dead level of mediocrity is rarely even attained ; 
though there are instances, no doubt, where a degree of excellence has 
been reached by amateur singers in Italy, unknown in other countries. 
This does not, however, affect the statement we advance, and which any 
musical traveller is in a position to prove, that music, as a science, is wholly 
uncultivated in Italy. To account for this, it is only necessary to 
remember the lethargy under which the energies of the nation have so 
Jong languished. We cannot wonder that when higher and more solid 
branches of education have been neglected, nothing is done to elevate 
and direct a taste which is all but universal; and which, in consequence, 
runs wild after music of a violently emotional character, as might be 
expected among so impulsive a nation. 

In turning to Germany, we find the measure of musical proficiency 
far greater than among any other people; though we hope the day 
is not distant when we may rival them. One can scarcely pass a 
night in a German town without having evidence that music is a part 
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of the daily routine of life, and one to which it has been thought worth 
while to bring study and perseverance. The solid fair-haired Frau 
whom we hear, between the intervals of cooking and household-washing, 
practising with assiduity a sonata of Mozart’s or Beethoven’s ; the band 
of roystering students, singing with admirable precision their four-part 
songs, as they stroll, arm in arm, through the streets at night; the Society 
of Amateurs, which nearly every small town can boast, meeting weekly to 
perform the works of the great masters; in these, and many other ways, 
we discover, even on a superficial acquaintance, how strong a hold music 
has on the hearts of the people. Music, loved for its own sake ; music, 
studied without any ulterior thought of display ; music, as an end, not as 
a means, this is what the home-life of Germany presents to us, and what 
we hope to emulate in England. 

But we have much yet to learn. And if some of the following 
remarks apply but to one class in our vast community, it must be 
remembered that here, more than in any other country, habits, tastes, and 
opinions are regulated by one class alone. It has been observed, that 
there is but a solitary instance of a book, after being rejected by the 
learned and refined, working its way up from the lower ranks, until it 
forced a place for itself in our standard literature. That book is the 
Pilgrim's Progress. In music, as in everything else, we are governed by 
the same laws. The opinions of the few are filtered in their downward 
course through society, but sooner or later they impregnate all classes. 
It becomes, therefore, of some importance to examine what the principles 
and practice of our upper ten thousand are, in this same matter of 
music. 

The education seldom begins at the right end. Children are mostly 
taught upon a system which brings music near upon a level with dancing, 
as an exercise of dexterous agility, into which very little mental labour 
enters; and it has this drawback, that it seldom amuses the children as 
much. How to perform a certain number of pieces glibly is made to be 
the sole ambition of most young persons; which is not unlike teaching 
a child The Whole Duty of Man by heart, before he has learnt to spell. 
It seems difficult to believe that by such a course any but exceptional 
natures can learn to regard music as more than a mechanical employment, 
involving a certain quantity of hard manual labour, the wages of which 
are applause and social success. In the case of girls, where the study is 
thus prosecuted, it is not surprising that so little love exists for an occu- 
pation over which they have wasted so much time, that when they marry 
they feel they can do so no more, and entirely “give up music,” as it is 
termed. It was an allurement which served its purpose, and is put 
away with waltzing and other attractions, now no longer needed. If the 
husband is, indeed, partial to the art, this may be staved off for a while, 
but at the end of ten years it hardly ever happens that the wife, who has 
been thus trained to regard “execution” as the first necessity of musical 
being, does not find her duties interfere with the amount of daily practice 
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essential to keep her hand in. It can hardly be otherwise where music is 
thus considered, and where the pleasure derived from it is purchased so 
dearly. 

Were attention directed, on the other hand, to teaching children to read 
notes as fluently as they do letters, the results would be infinitely more 
satisfactory. To be able to decipher music with facility, is an unfailing 
possession. When acquired, it demands no practice, of necessity, to keep 
it up; and it may be a source of incalculable pleasure at times when no 
instrument is at hand. If to this be added some knowledge of thorough 
bass, and the laws which govern composition, the delight to be derived 
from the works of the great masters is more than doubled, and a precision 
and certainty attained which lead the student naturally to play a right 
chord even when a wrong one is written down. The same amount of time 
ordinarily bestowed on the acquirement of a manual dexterity (which, 
like mahogany, requires daily rubbing to retain its high polish,) will 
render a boy or girl a good musician. They will never, probably, astonish 
by performances which provoke comparison between the amateur and the 
professional; but if they possess taste and feeling, their playing will please 
far more than a scrambling imitation of Thalberg. These attainments 
are not dazzling ones; but they will enable people to play whatever is set 
before them without hesitation, and they will greatly increase the real 
love of music. As they become more general, too, they will tend to drain 
away that deluge of water-works in all its forms, whether as river, sluice, 
or fountain, wherewith society has been for some time overwhelmed. 

To singers the above remarks apply with equal force. There is too 
little of solid foundation, and too much of the guinea-a-lesson veneer. 
Not that we undervalue the teaching of a first-rate master; far from it. 
When the voice can really be trained by such, the gain is almost incalcu- 
lable. But the half-dozen lessons which enable a young lady to style 
herself ‘a pupil of” So-and-So’s, and by virtue of which she inflicts 
whole operas upon her friends, are, we are inclined to think, a doubtful 
advantage. That natural diffidence is too often destroyed which would 
otherwise lead its possessor to confine herself to more modest, unpretentious 
displays ; where her defects, at all events, would not be so glaringly 
apparent. From having sung a few operatic airs 2s exercises, she is 
deluded into the idea that she is a prima donna, rcady made—and the 
consequences are disastrous to society. This class of music, even when 
as well sung as it can be by an amateur, is gencrally offensive to good 
taste, when transplanted into a drawing-room, where it is impossible that 
the requisite dramatic expressions can be given. An air which is appro- 
priate and effective in its proper place, becomes utterly meaningless and 
unprofitable when robbed of all that precedes and accompanies it. Of 
course there are exceptions, but we speak of this as the general rule. Not 
long since we heard a duet, preceded by four pages of recitative, of which 
the only recognizable words were “il bravo.” We ask, what possible 
pleasure or benefit could accrue from such a performance? The singers 
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were doing their own talents, no less than the music they attempted to 
render, great injustice. When we consider how very few professional 
singers give us unmixed pleasure by the performance of this music (even 
on the stage, still less in the concert-room), it is scarcely possible that an 
amateur should do so. There is a field open to him, however, where 
he is not likely to come into competition with professional musicians. 
There is, of all countries, a large collection of chamber-music, almost in- 
efficient for concert purposes, and dependent greatly for its effect on the 
delicacy and tenderness with which it is rendered. From Haydn to Schu- 
bert, from Gretry to Gounod, from Pergolesi to Gordigiani, not to speak of 
older masters, and the beautiful fragments of all times and countries that 
have been handed down to us, there is a choice vocal library from which 
the professional singer very rarely takes down a volume. Yet, though 
unsuited to public declamation, such music is just the most appropriate 
and the most effective in a private room. The phrensied passion of a 
Norma, the ravings of a Lucia, the consumptive spasms of a Traviata are 
not here in their place. To say nothing of the voice, they demand a 
dramatic intensity of expression which very few even of those “to the 
manner bred” can get up on demand in a drawing-room, full of cold and 
quiet auditors. But a modest perception of the unfitness of certain music 
for the resources at their command, is unfortunately what most of our 
very best amateurs never acquire. 

Part-singing and part-playing cannot be too much encouraged ; both 
as necessitating precision, and also as tending to check an unwholesome 
craving for individual display. We see no reason why we should not 
become a musical people, in the highest sense of the word, if we work in 
the right direction. A more refined taste, and a more settled conviction 
of the value of positive knowledge, are already beginning to permeate 
the middle classes. It is a great gain that all the barriers of prejudice 
against music have been broken down; that boys are permitted to be 
taught the art; and that it is now generally held to be a rational and 
humanizing occupation for men of all conditions. That it is something 
more than this; that it elevates and enlarges the imagination, while it 
induces clearness and exactitude of thought, those who pursue the science 
in love, and patience, and humility, will learn, day by day. 
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The Hight before the Morrow. 


Maren, said I, and I looked 

In the maiden’s solemn eyes, 
Seen a moment meeting mine, 
Then o’erhid like destinies. 

We were sitting in the twilight, 
And the clouds were golden yet, 
And it seemed so strange to speak 
With the words of olden yet. 
Maiden, said I, when to-morrow 
Cometh with the risen sun, 

Then the morrow shall have come 
That so long hath been to be; 
Even now so far it seemeth: 
Maiden, said I, speak to me. 


= Wh 


But the maiden, sitting meekly 
In the fiery sunset falling 
Over tower and over tree, 
Over her and over me, 

Said me never back a word, 
Never spake and never stirred, 
While the silence of the sea 
Kept the silence of the shore ; 
And she lifted up her eyes, 
Only once like destinies : 

I had thought to clasp her fondly, 
But I trembled and forbore. 





Maiden, said I, tell me thou: 

And the fervour and impassion 

Of the love with which I loved 
Gathered on me, pleading now, 
Till the winds of Heaven moved, 
And the waves came wailing, wailing, 
Wailing from the sea. 

Maiden, said I, tell me thou: 

Tell me- truly if thou fearest 

That which long hath been to be, 
When it cometh now so near us 
That between thee and the morrow 
All that hath to pass away 

Is the darkness of a night 

And the breaking of a day— 

Tell me truly, like the angels: 
Maiden, said I, speak to me. 








THE NIGHT BEFORE THE MORROW. 


But the maiden still was silent, 
Sull was silent in the mellow 
Light that lighted land and sea; 
And she only for a moment 
Raised her eyes again on me ; 
And she only for a moment 
Flushed and faded suddenly. 

And this all for all my pleading, 
Done as if by one unheeding, 
While the slow and listless waves 
Died again upon the shore: 

This was all the maiden did, 

Till the night-wind even read 
That my love was mine no more. 


Maiden, said I, and I knelt: 

And the twilight had grown deeper, 
Till another light appearing, 

Like a dream upon a sleeper, 
Shone on land and shone on sea, 
Maiden, said I, tell me, maiden, 
Hearing me as if unhearing, 
Seeing me as if unseeing, 

While the tide-blood of my being 
Beats to death because of thee: 
Tell me, my beloved, tell me, 

As the God above shall save thee, 
If for all the love I gave thee 
Thou hast ever loved me— 

Tell me truly, like the angels; 
Maiden, said I, speak to me. 


Then the maiden bent and kissed me, 
Kissed me once, and kissed me twice, 
With the kisses of her mouth, 

Warm like winds that woo the south, 
There beside the sea. 

And the world was all before us, 
And the night-stars trembled o’er us, 
And the night-waves brake in chorus, 
Calling on the day to be. 

Come to-morrow, said the maiden ; 
Yea, thou truly lovest me, 


WILLIAM SMITH. 








Professional Etiquette. 


Some years ago a gentleman, who lived in a somewhat lonely part of the 
country, was asked to go and see a poor neighbour who was very ill. On 
his arrival he found the man at the point of death, and extremely anxious 
toseeaclergyman. The visitor went to the house of a clergyman who 
lived near, and told him of the dying man’s wish. The clergyman 
replied that as the house of the dying man was out of his parish he could 
not interfere, nor would any remonstrances induce him to do so, An 
eminent lawyer was so fortunate as to be made the heir of a rich and 
childless old man, who, falling ill, showed him his will, by which it 
appeared that the testator had given a life-interest only to his intended 
heir. When this was pointed out to the sick man he said, “ Yes, but I 
understood you to say you meant never to marry?” “I may have said 
so,” was the answer, “ but I certainly did not seriously mean it, and at any 
rate I should not wish you to act upon that assumption.” “ Then,” said 
the sick man, “ draw up the will so as to give yourself the absolute pro- 
perty, and I will execute it.” The lawyer replied, that he could not 
make a will in his own favour, and before another lawyer could be found 
the testator had died, and the mistake had become irreparable. A 
gentleman was poisoned but escaped with his life; the poison remained 
in his body, and caused him grievous suffering. He employed certain 
unrecognized remedies, and by means of them, as he considered, recovered 
his health, and got the poison out of his system. He went to an eminent 
physician and described his case. The physician said, “I will treat you 
on the supposition that you really have got rid of the poison, but don’t 
tell of me, for the remedy, which, as you say, has got it out, is not 
recognized by the profession.” 

These illustrations are instances taken from the three learned pro- 
fessions of a sort of secret code of laws, of which the outside world under- 
stands neither the principles nor the applications, but which exercise a 
wider influence than most people would suppose over the proceedings of 
some of the most important classes of the community. Such rules are 
almost always unpopular, and even if they are acknowledged to exist, are 
submitted to unwillingly by the public, though, like almost all peculiar 
jurisdictions, they often seem to be regarded with a strange sort of unrea- 
sonable loyalty by those who are subject to their provisions. In all 
probability each feeling springs from the same root. Professional men 
like professional rules, because they are usually founded on the prin- 
ciple that the profession to which they apply is something extremely 
dignified, and as such, entitled to exact from its members a corresponding 
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demeanour, and from the public a corresponding degree of respect. The 
public view them with impatience, and at times even with disgust, because 
they are generally disposed to look upon them as organized hypocrisy, 
and because, at all events, they do not like to admit that any class has a 
right to claim any sort of permanent superiority over others. Each of 
these feelings acts, no doubt, as a useful check upon the other, and their 
relative force and utility depend upon the circumstances of the times and 
places in which they exist. In erder to consider how they are related to 
each other in our own times it will be desirable to say a few words on the 
position which is at present occupied by professional men. Most of the 
liberal professions are closely connected with the Government, The 
Church, the Law in all its branches, and the Army and Navy may be con- 
sidered as the great permanent link between the great bulk of the nation 
and the aristocracy. The nature of the connection is in each case obvious 
enough. An Established Church possessing endowments in every parish 
in the kingdom, and adorned with a certain number of such prizes as 
bishoprics and deaneries, offers to many thousands of families—who would 
otherwise have no sort of tie with the rich and great—a chance, remote 
it is true, but still appreciable, of becoming eminent, if not rich, and the 
certainty of occupying a position which ensures them the character and 
position of gentlemen, if their personal qualities enable them to assert and 
maintain it. 

The profession of the law must always stand in the most intimate 
relation to the government of every country, whatever its form may be, 
for law and government are nearly convertible terms; and the mere fact 
that a man passes his life in putting in force, by the help of the law, the 
commands of the ruling power in the State naturally tends to give hima 
degree of sympathy with and interest in it, which would surprise those 
who have never seen it. The same is true even more strongly of the 
military and naval services, in which indeed the sentiment of a sort of 
special personal connection with the Government is carried almost to an 
unamiable extent. | 

The connection of other professions with the Government is less well 
marked and Jess important, though in a country like ours it pervades them 
all more or less, The medical profession is, in its essence, entirely inde- 
pendent of all the variable parts of human affairs. It discharges the 
same functions, under analogous conditions, in every part of the world, 
whatever may be the form of government of particular countries, or the 
circumstances of particular times ; but, independent as it is in its substance, 
it has still a considerable connection with the Government. In most 
countries, and certainly in our own, the qualifications of medical men are 
ascertained by law, and bodies like the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and Apothecaries’ Hall, have a corporate existence and corresponding legal 
powers. Besides this, the Government, in its capacity of an employer of 
every kind of intellectual labour on a large scale, exercises considerable 
direct influence over this as well as other callings. There are, indeed, 
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not more than one or two intellectual professions which are substantially 
unincorporated, and so completely unconnected with the political consti- 
tution of the country. Even in the case of art, there is the Royal 
Academy, with its own laws and customs. Literature can hardly be 
called a profession at all—so far as it is one, it is almost entirely lawless, 
Science, on the other hand, cannot, except in particular instances, be 
pursued as a regular occupation, unless those who pursue it are provided 
for by endowments, such as professorships, museums, or lectureships at 
scientific institutions. Professional etiquette may thus be described as a 
code of rules regulating to some extent the conduct, and deeply affecting 
the habits and feelings, of the members of all corporate professions. It 
also appears that, from the nature of the case, it always must be an essen- 
tially conservative institution, meant to maintain and carry out in practice 
whatever happens to be the established theory as to any particular pro- 
fession, at any given time and place. How far, in our own time and 
country, is it a good thing? How far is the dislike with which it is 
regarded just ? 

The answer to these questions is obviously twofold. There are some 
merits and some defects inherent in professional rules as such. There are 
others which are appropriate to the rules which regulate the proceedings 
of every particular profession. The merit of professional rules, as such, 
almost always is that they are based upon a high-minded view of the 
nature of the profession to which they refer. For instance, the rule—a 
rule which has been recognized by and embodied in the law of the land— 
that the services of barristers and physicians are in substance gratuitous, 
and that the payment which they receive is voluntary on the part of the 
person to whom it is rendered, is no doubt based upon the general prin- 
ciple that the skill of both the lawyer and the physician ought to be 
regarded to some extent as an advantage, not to its possessor merely, but 
to all who stand in need of it, and that the rewards to be earned by those 
who acquire it are not to be measured exclusively by commercial prin- 
ciples. This rule, like many others, is an attempt, which may or may not 
be skilful, to give form to the sentiment that men have a common interest 
in the administration of justice and in the cure of disease, and that those 
who specially devote their attention to such subjects should, in doing so, 
be actuated not merely by the ordinary selfish motives of interest and 
ambition, but also by the nobler wish to promote the common good. The 
existence of such a sentiment, so long as it is put into a reasonable shape 
and kept within due bounds, is no doubt an excellent thing, but it is open 
to the great objection that it never is, nor can be, consistently acted on, 
and that, if it is professed without being acted on, it becomes the source 
of hypocrisy and falsehood. 

It must, however, be observed that the existence of these things does 
not imply the total absence of that higher vein of sentiment upon the 
assumption of the existence of which the rules in question proceed. 
There is amongst the better kind of lawyers a sincere desire to do justice, 
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or rather not to do injustice, and it is by no means an uncommon thing 
for them to be infinitely more peace-making than the inclination of their 
clients would lead them to be. That physicians have asa rule a most 
sincere and disinterested wish to do what they can to alleviate human 
suffering is within the experience of every family in the country. Hence 
professional etiquette may be regarded as a sort of black and white shield, 
on one side of which is written “ principles,” and on the other “ hypocrisy.” 
That the two do to some extent reproduce each other cannot be denied. 
It is in the nature of anything that approaches to a definite system of 
rules to do so. Professional rules are perhaps more open to this objection 
than most other systems, for they not only hold out the temptation to 
irregularity which is held out by rules of every description, but they 
hold it out to one particular class, The successful members of professions 
can afford to act upon high principles. A barrister or physician who counts 
his income by thousands has no occasion to fish for briefs or patients. It 
is often worth his while to tell disagreeable truths, and to refuse mean 
compliances, and it would be worth his while to do so even if he looked 
merely at the consequences as measured in fees ; for though the imme- 
diate result might give offence to those by whom fees are dispensed, yet 
the general character for independence is to such a man matter of primary 
importance, and one which it would be worth his while to retain ai the 
expense of a considerable money sacrifice. This, however, is true prin- 
cipally of successful men. It is on those who are just beginning to get on 
in their profession that the rules of professional etiquette weigh most 
heavily, and it is amongst them accordingly that they are most frequently 
disregarded, and that they cause the greatest amount of hypocrisy. Toaman 
who, after years of suspense and difficulty, is just beginning to succeed, any 
one who has power to promote or hinder his success is a great man, and the 
immediate importance of pleasing him is such, that if professional rules 
stand in the way of doing so it requires great courage and good faith to 
act up tothem. The most unpleasant and unamiable result of professional 
etiquette is the production of a class of men who enforce against others 
rules which they put themselves into a position to enforce by disregarding 
them during the earlier period of their career. Unpleasant as this may 
be, and wide as is the field which it opens to sarcasm, there can be little 
doubt that on the whole professional etiquette is a good, though it is often 
a highly invidious thing. Nearly all the most important affairs of life 
are in the hands of professional men, and the honour and dignity with 
which they are conducted depends to a great extent on the maintenance 
of a high sense of professional honour amongst those who conduct them, 
and to this sense of honour systems of etiquette contribute on the whole, 
though subject to the deductions just referred to. 

To discuss the merits and defects which belong not to all professional 
rules as such, but in relation to the particular subjects to which they refer, 
it would be necessary to go through all the leading professions, and to 
possess a familiarity with their usages, and with the practical effects of 
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them which hardly any one possesses. The limits of the present paper, 
to say nothing of any other reason, would render such a course impossible 
on the present occasion, but some observations may be made on the subject 
of the professional rules of lawyers—rules which are, perhaps, the most 
important and most characteristic of their class) The most important 


of these rules is that by which the profession is divided into two ° ~ 


branches—attorneys and solicitors on the one hand, and barristers on 
the other. It is often asked, and with a great deal of reason, why the 
distinction should be kept up. In one of those singular controversies on 
what are sometimes described as “social” subjects which are sometimes 
admitted into the columns of The Times, a succession of anonymous 
voices crying in the wilderness, asked, on the one hand, “‘ Why should not 
I, the client, see you, the barrister, face to face? Why, if I want a lease 
drawn, must I go to an attorney and pay him a long bill filled with 
aggravating items, when you who draw the deed get only one item out of 
the bill, and that not a large one?” Other anonymous persons, dating 
principally from the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, replied in woeful tones, 
“Why, in truth, should not you pay to us an angel’s visit, and some three or 
four guineas, for which we would give you a lease which any law-stationer 
could engross, and which would be quite as good as the one for which the 
attorney (who, alas! does not come tous; such, at least, was the inference 
which the tone of the letters suggested) would charge you, say, twenty 
pounds?” Such laments arise from time to time without producing any 
particular result, and it is worth while to inquire why they do not, and 
why they should not. 

The general theory of the distinction between the two branches of the 
legal profession would seem to be that the one is, and the other is not, a 
liberal profession ; that the barrister is the superior and the attorney the 
inferior; that the one requires the manners, the accomplishments, and the 
education of a gentleman, and that these things are not to be expected of 
the other. Hence on all public occasions whatever the barrister is the 
conspicuous person. He sits in high places, and wears the professional 
uniform. The attorney comes to him, and he is fenced off from going to 
the attorney with a degree of care which seems to indicate that his virtue 
requires external fortification. ‘Then, again, the attorney sends in his bill, 
and, if it is not paid, may bring an action for it; but the barrister has no 
claim whatever for his fees. According to the strictest view of the subject, 
he ought hardly to notice them; that is to say, he cannot in any way 
proportion the work to the money: a tariff is provided, specifying the 
prices below which he is not allowed to go, but beyond that he ought by 
rights to take what comes and make no bargains. This general view of 
his position is corroborated in detail by a number of little usages, all of 
which may be traced to the operation of the same sentiment. 

If this general view of the profession be compared with the facts, a 
remarkable divergence between them displays itself. It is no doubt true 
that, if the duties of the two professions are compared, those of the 
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barrister require the higher qualities—at least, in the higher class of 
men; but it is far from being true that the two professions differ on the 
whole as superior and inferior. The most distinguished members of the 
bar occupy, no doubt, a higher position than the most eminent attorney 
or solicitor ; but the lower class of barristers would stand very low indeed 
amongst attorneys. It is childish to look on a man who passes his life in 
prosecuting and defending petty criminals at the Old Bailey and the 
quarter sessions, as in any respect the superior of one who has to manage 
the most important affairs of private families and public bodies. There 
are probably very few barristers who have to transact business as impor- 
tant as that which comes before the solicitors to a great railway company 
or any other great trading body. On what grounds, then, can the existing 
distinction between the two branches of the profession of the law be main- 
tained, and what meaning has it? 

In so far as it implies any personal superiority on the part of every 
barrister as such over every attorney as such, it is certainly idle and 
injurious, and ought not to be maintained at all. It ought, on the 
contrary, to be strenuously discouraged, for it operates in a singularly 
absurd and injurious way. It has undoubtedly produced a foolish notion 
that the profession of a barrister is much more fit for a gentleman than 
that of an attorney, and that the latter profession does not form one of 
the few callings between which a young man has to choose after com- 
pleting that sort of education at a public school and university on which 
English parents (not unjustly) set so high a value. Novels afford excel- 
lent illustrations of the current fancies of the public on such topics as 
these. In a story lately published, Mrs. Gaskell makes the whole subse- 
quent career of her hero turn on the fact that, instead of sending him from 
Eton to Oxford and thence to the bar, his father took him into partner- 
ship in his own firm, which had transacted the business of all the country 
gentlemen of a prosperous county time out of mind. The young man is 
mortified by finding that his old schoolfellows do not consider him as 
their equal, and ultimately (not exactly in his capacity of a solicitor, but 
on general grounds) knocks his partner on the head and buries him in a 
flower-garden, where he reposes till he is dug up in a railway cutting. 

The prejudice which remotely contributed to this rash act un- 
doubtedly exists, though, when looked at steadily, it is so absurd that it 
is hardly credible that it should exist. A man who picked up a scanty 
livelihood by holding briefs at circuit and sessions would, if his 
personal qualities entitled him to such treatment, be received as an 
equal by the squires whose pride so grievously mortified Mr. Wilkins ; 
yet Mr. Wilkins’s occupations required probably more mind, and certainly 
involved the possession of far greater power, and the receipt of a very 
much larger income. If the foolish notion which depreciates the impor- 
tance and denies the dignity of such occupations were as universally 
despised as it ought to be, two great benefits would result to the very 
classes who keep up the prejudice, In the first place, the absurdly small 
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list of professions recognized as liberal would be increased, and, though it 
would be increased by one only, this would be an increase in the propor- 
tion of 20 or 25 per cent. A young man leaving college may become a 
clergyman, a barrister, a doctor, or a soldier, or he may try to get an 
Indian appointment. For various reasons the number of such youths 
who become clergymen is rapidly decreasing, and is not likely to increase, 
To be a doctor requires special tastes, and though the profession of a 
soldier is an excellent one to die in, it holds out little prospect of living 
with comfort, except to those who could live as well without it. The 
Indian service is for some strange reason not very popular; of course the 
number of those who can enter it is strictly limited. Hence year after 
year the long list of idlers at the bar increases and multiplies. What 
such men do with themselves it is not easy to say, unless they write to 
The Times to know whether they can marry on 3800/.a year. If the 
profession of an attorney stood, as it ought, upon the same footing in regard 
of social consideration as that of a barrister, numbers of these men might 
be both usefully and profitably employed in it. With good connections, 
good manners, a good head for business, and money enough to buy a 
partnership, 2 man may be pretty sure of a good income, and of an 
occupation which will not only provide for his expenses, but give vigorous 
exercise to all his faculties. It is surely the height of folly to look with 
prejudice on such an occupation. 

It is undoubtedly true that the public prosperity, in the best sense of 
the word, depends to a great extent on the degree in which the institutions 
of a country are calculated to produce and to reward the moral and 
intellectual qualities which go to make up what we understand by a 
gentleman, and it is also true that there is no country in the world in 
which such qualities have been or are held in such esteem as in our 
own. In order to keep up this state of things, notwithstanding the changes 
which time produces in the state of society, it is absolutely indispensable 
that gentlemen should be always ready to show practically as well as 
theoretically that they are better fitted as such for any kind of business 
to which they may put their hands than those who have no claim to the 
title; in short, that they eccupy the best places because they are the 
best men, instead of claiming to be the best men because they are put in 
the best places. It is a trite remark, that the stability of the House of 
Lords is owing to the fact that it is continually being recruited by the 
most distinguished members of all the principal classes in the community. 
The stability and permanence of aristocracy, in that wider sense of the 
word in which it applies to all persons who have the sentiments, the 
manners, and the education of gentlemen, depends on the extension of 
that education to as many classes as possible. If the time should ever 
come when as much courtesy and polish was expected of a crossing- 
sweeper as is now expected of a peer of the realm, the position of the 
peer of the realm would be better than it is now, for the grounds on which 
he ought to rest his claims to respect would be understood and admitted 
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by all the world, and the respect, if he deserved it, would be paid without 
grudging or envy. 

Every one, therefore, who wishes to see high and honourable feelings 
and educated minds invested with the importance which properly belongs 
to them, ought to discourage every prejudice which deters gentlemen from 
entering upon any kind of occupation, and to enlarge, as much as possible, 
the number of occupations conventionally regarded as liberal professions. 

Apart, however, from the advantages which would accrue to the class 
of young men who have to choose their professions from having a larger 
number to choose from, there can be no doubt that great advantages would 
result to the public from the fact of the profession of an attorney being 
regarded as a liberal profession. The prejudice noticed above may be and 
is foolish, and as regards the better members of the profession scandalously 
unjust, but it cannot truly be described as unfounded. There are amongst 
attorneys and solicitors a large proportion of men as well educated, 
possessed of as high principles of honour, and as much entitled, in all 
respects, to every sort of social consideration, as any members of the com- 
munity; but there are also a considerable number of persons of whom not 
one of these assertions is true. There are many attorneys to whom a man 
might with perfect satisfaction intrust his character and his fortune. 
There are also many whom, if he.was wise, he would not trust with the 
opportunity of forging his name. It is obvious that the public estimation 
in which the profession as a whole is held will have a great effect on the 
relative numbers and influence of these classes. Men are always judged 
by the standard of their profession, and so long as attorneys are viewed 
with prejudice, the less respectable members of the profession will always 
be able to say, I am only an attorney, you do not expect me to act up to 
the standard of what in other walks of life would be considered honour- 
able and high-minded. 

If the public sentiment at large did consider the profession of an 
attorney as a liberal profession, in the full sense of the words, and if that 
sentiment produced its natural effects on those who were the objects of it, 
there can be little doubt that the result on the management of a vast mass 
of affairs would be in the highest degree beneficial. No one can tell, who 
has not seen and felt it, what an amount of irritation and heart-burning 
an attorney may cause, with the best intentions in the world, merely by 
faults of manner, and by being suspicious and over-cautious in the wrong 
place. For instance, a marriage settlement is to be drawn, the solicitor 
who draws it is an honest and sensible man, but has little delicacy either 
of feeling or expression. He is almost sure to look upon the matter as a 
sort of hostile suit, in which he is to assume every sort of dishonest inten- 
tion on the other side, to think that every restriction which he can place 
upon the enjoyment by the one party of the property of the other is so 
much gained for his own side, and so to make a settlement which can 
never be anything else than a vexation and incumbrance to both parties, 
unless, indeed, they live together on such terms that it would have been 
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better if they had never been married at all. This is just the sort of 
negotiation in which the tact and manners of a gentleman are at least as 
important as knowledge either of law or of business. 

It appears from all this to follow that the sentiment on which the 
professional etiquette between the two branches of the legal profession is 
founded is wrong, but it does not follow from this that there is no other 
principle on which it can be justified. In the United States and in some of 
our own colonies the distinction between barristers and attorneys is un- 
known. A lawyer is a lawyer. He sits in his office and goes to his clients 
as he finds it convenient, and goes into court and there pleads the cause 
which he has prepared for trial whenever it seems advisable to do so, 
Does it follow from what has just been said that this is the right course 
to take, that the two branches of the profession ought to be fused into one, 
and that the professional etiquette which prevents a barrister from com- 
municating with his client in the first instance, and from collecting the 
materials on which he afterwards has to address the court, is a mere pre- 
judice. This is by no means a necessary consequence. It may well be that 
an attorney is entitled to as much social consideration as a barrister, and 
yet that the two professions are fundamentally distinct, and require both a 
different education and a different set of professional rules. The more the 
matter is considered the more it will appear that this is the case, and 
American experience does not really conflict with this; for so distinct are 
the two branches of the profession that, as a rule, one member of the firm 
takes the advocate’s department, and the other or others that of the 
attorney. 

Legal business may be divided into that which is and that which is 
not contentious. Certain kinds of Chancery suits, actions at law, and, in 
a word, all business which is conducted in a hostile manner between the 
parties, and which leads to what in the popular sense of the word are 
called trials, belong to the first class. Sales, negotiations, conveyancing in 
all its branches, the establishment of companies, and innumerable matters 
of the same kind, belong to the second. It is in contentious business, or 
in the steps preparatory to it, such as drawing pleadings, giving opinions, 
advising on evidence and the like, that barristers are engaged, and their 
prospect of eminence in their profession depends upon the degree in 
which they possess the requisite gifts for it. It is by fighting a long 
succession of battles in a number of different arenas, from the quarter 
sessions up to the House of Lords, that a man comes to be a judge or a 
vice-chancellor. The greatest attorneys have comparatively little to do 
with such scenes. There are many eminent attorneys who hardly ever 
deliver a brief or issue a writ. They are to barristers what diplomatists 
are to soldiers. There is the army in the background ready to fight the 
matter out if hard comes to hard, but the attorney shows his skill far 
more in keeping out of court than in coming into it, His business is 
to advise his client not so much on his legal rights as on the course of 
policy which as a man of sense he ought to follow, whereas the barrister 
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looks to victory in the particular battle in which at the moment he is 
engaged. He may think his client foolish for having come into court at 
all, but that is his affair, and as he is there he has to see that he gets his 
rights, whether or not they are worth getting. Hence the two sets of 
men use the law for totally different purposes, and require a different 
kind of knowledge of it. All that an attorney wants for practical pur- 
poses is a broad general knowledge of the principles and rules which are 
most commonly applied in practice. With that amount of knowledge he 
will be able in ordinary cases to give sound advice. He will be able to 
tell a man broadly about a will or a purchase, or a contract, and to show 
him how he may carry out his intentions without exposing himself to 
any chance of disappointment. In short, he can guide him through the 
ordinary routine, and advise him as to the policy of transactions which 
take their natural course, and arrive at their expected conclusion. 

The knowledge which the barrister requires, on the other hand, is a 
knowledge not so much of rules as of principles. It will not do for him 
to know generally—to put a very simple case—what is the regular way 
of making a particular kind of agreement, but he must also know, or at 
least must be able to find out, what will happen if it is made in an irre- 
gular manner, and what will be the particular consequences of different 
degrees of irregularity. He must not only know his way along the road, 
but he must in case of need be able to take an observation, and find out 
his position on the chart. 

It is obvious that a different sort of education is required in order to 
get these different sorts of knowledge of the law. There is no reason for 
representing the two callings as superior and inferior, but they are radi- 
eally distinct. A man might be an admirable attorney without the 
slightest pretensions to being a good lawyer in the barrister’s sense of the 
words, and he might be a first-rate lawyer and an excellent advocate, 
without having any of the qualities which would fit him for an attorney. 
Where there is of necessity a difference in the kind of education required 
for different walks of life, there ought to be, and, under some form or 
other, there always will be, a distinction between the walks of life 
themselves. 

These considerations answer the questions asked by the newspaper 
correspondents referred to above, as to the reason why the barrister 
should be approachable only through the attorney. The answer is, that as 
theré is a substantial distinction between the duties of the two men, it is 
better to lay down a rule which prevents them from interfering with each 
other. Of course, if the original client would be his own attorney, and 
would himself do what the attorney does for him, he might dispense 
with the attorney, but as a general rule, if he went to a barrister instead 
of an attorney he would find that he didn’t get what he wanted. To take 
the case which was discussed in the newspapers. Suppose a man goes 
himself to a barrister, and says, “‘ Draw me a lease of such a house,” the 
barrister might, no doubt, take his instructions and draw the lease; 
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which when copied out by the law-stationer would look as neat and 
formal as if it had come through an attorney’s office. It is, however, 
ten to one that the lease would be a mere snare and delusion. In order 
to make it worth having, it is necessary to have the title examined, 
searches made in various registers, original deeds compared with copies, 
and all manner of questivns discussed in which the expediency of stand- 
ing on a strict legal right is at least as important as the question of 
the existence of such a right. If the barrister is to do all this, besides 
drawing the lease and settling the phraseology of particular clauses, he 
must of course be paid for it, and then the client gains nothing except 
that he pays one man instead of another. If he does not do it, what is 
the lease worth ? 

This general difference between the duties and objects of the two 
professions is the root from which many other differences spring. Litiga- 
tion is private warfare. It is'the process by which, in an advanced and 
polished state of society, men redress their wrongs by the intervention of 
physical force. The ultimate result of a lawsuit, the gist and essence of 
the whole proceeding, without which it would not take place at all, is not 
the decision that the one party is right and the other wrong, but the fact 
that the one party seizes and carries off in a cart to the auction-room the 
other’s household furniture, or sends his body to gaol. Private as well 
as public war has its rules, and its hardships are considerably mitigated 
by their observance. By distinguishing between the barrister and the 
attorney, the soldier and the diplomatist, considerable security is given to 
the public at large that the contest shall be fought out in a satisfactory 
manner. If the parties themselves conducted their own causes, courts 
of justice would constantly present spectacles like those which sometimes 
occur in the county courts, especially when the parties are females. A 
question having arisen touching a sale of eggs or crockery, one of the 
ladies became so furious that the judge (not very legally) ordered a 
policeman to put her in the corner, with her face to the wall, till the 
other side had said her say. If the attorneys who advised the proceedings, 
knew the parties from the first, and took all the evidence, were also to 
conduct the case in court, they would no doubt import far more personal 
feeling and much less temperate zeal into the matter than is the case at 
present—a conclwsion which county-court experience confirms. The 
interposition of another link greatly cools matters down, and saves the 
public time, to say nothing of decency and propriety. 

The position thus assigned to barristers gives birth to the whole of 
that system of professional rules by which it is determined what a 
barrister may and may not say and do in the management of a cause. 
They are numerous and somewhat too technical to admit of popular 
explanation, but they are, on the whole, a great safeguard to the public 
against needless harshness in the discharge of what cannot but be a harsh 
and unamiable process, 
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Her words, methinks, were cold and few; 
We parted coldly; yet 

Quick-turning after that adieu, 
How kind a glance I met! 

A look that was not meant for me, 
Yet sweeter for surprise, 

As if her soul took leave to be 
One moment in her eyes; 

Now tell me, tell me, gentle friends, 
Oh, which shall I believe, 

Her eyes, her eyes that bid me hope, 
Her words that bid me grieve? 
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Her words, methinks, were few and cold: 
What matter! Now I trust, 

Kind eyes, unto your tale half-told, 
Ye speak because ye must! 

Too oft will heavy laws constrain 
The lips, compelled to bear 

A message false ; too often fain 
To speak but what they dare; 

Full oft will words, will smiles betray, 
But tears are always true; 

Looks ever mean the thing they say: 
Kind eyes, I trust to you! 


Her looks were kind—oh, gentle eyes, 
Love trusts you! Still he sends 
By you his questions, his replies, 
He knows you for his friends. 
Oh, gentle, gentle eyes, by Love 
So trusted, and so true 
To Love, ye could not if ye would 
Deceive, I trust to you! 


DORA GREENWELL. 
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Ir, as is not improbable, the title of this essay should mislead readers 
into the notion that a playful paradox is about to be presented, they are 
begged to discard that suggestion at once, and to believe that my purpose 
is entirely serious. Indeed, one may consider it a proof of the imperfect 
condition of historical science that such a title should for a moment wear 
the aspect of a grim jest. At any rate, let me declare that nothing can 
be further removed from the spirit of this essay than the playful irony 
which would paint the mansuetude of one on whose name rests universal 
execration, or than the dialectical sophistry which would extenuate crimes 
until they almost wore the air of virtues. That Nero was an exemplary 
son, a loving husband, a sagacious statesman, or a reputable emperor, I 
altogether disbelieve ; indeed one cannot resist the impression that he was 
a vain, dissolute, contemptible, and miserable man, not without good quali- 
ties, but with many vices, and placed in a situation where his vices must 
have been fearfully fostered. He may have been a monster little better than 
his fame. I do not know that he was; I do not even suspect that he was; 
but what I do know—with all the certainty possible in such a case—is, 
that in support of the capital charges against him, charges universally 
accepted without question, there is not for a rational inquisitive mind any 
evidence whatever. 

This is a paradox which challenges the attention of all who interest 
themselves in History ; a paradox in the true, and not the popular sense 
of the word, namely, in the sense of a statement which is at variance with 
the dominant opinion, though not in itself at variance with reason. There 
may be something, at first, to raise the reader’s misgiving when he hears 
that a reputation so loaded with infamy as never yet to have found an 
apologist, rests upon charges which not only ought to have awakened 
scepticism by their very enormity and self-contradictions, but prove, on 
close inspection, to be utterly in defiance of all credit, and without even 
a semblance of warranty; yet the proof of such assertions is by no means 
difficult. 

Many revolutions in our historical appreciations have already taken 
place. ‘The application of Science, and above all of scientific scepticism, 
to History, has yet to be made; it will be fruitful in results. Niebuhr 
changed the whole aspect of Roman history by simply discriminating its 
mythological elements. But Niebuhr, keen-sighted among texts, and 
familiar with mythology, was as obtuse as his predecessors in all that 
related to psychology; and not being versed in science, was unable to 
detect fictions which any scientific sceptic would at once expose. I say 
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scientific sceptic, because, as will presently appear, the mere possession 
of knowledge does not suffice to shake off that lethargy of credulity which 
oppresses the faculties of men whenever they pass beyond the laboratory 
into the wide spaces of History, They forget the lessons they have so 
laboriously learned, and so sedulously practised; they unhesitatingly 
accept as evidence respecting a character or an event, statements which, 
if offered respecting a phenomenon or a cause, would be subjected to a 
rigid scrutiny and vigilant verification. . 

There is nothing on which the generality of mankind, even the culti- 
vated, need instruction more than on what constitutes Evidence. In 
Science we are forced to be vigilant. In Jurisprudence the keen interests 
of contending intellects fix attention upon every fact or semblance of a 
fact. But in most other departments our supineness is wonderful; and 
historians have been especially remarkable for throwing all their ingenuity 
into the construction of inferences and the accumulation of probabilities, 
instead of first carefully ascertaining whether the “ facts” themselves were 
not worthless. Positive statements exercise a sort of fascination over 
the mind, coercing its assent; and what is once positively asserted often 
takes place unchallenged as historical fact. I have been made sensible of 
this lately by having, for a special purpose, to read the Roman historians. 
The picture they have painted of the empire is so remarkable an example 
of the unreflecting credulity with which History is mostly written, that I 
have resolved to take the character of Nero as an illustration of what 
would result if men began seriously to investigate the evidence on which 
the mass of traditional opinions is founded. 

The evidence, and that alone, will claim attention here; nothing will 
be attempted in the way of extenuation, or apology. The admirers of 
Lord Bacon explain his conduct towards Essex, and his corruption on the 
bench, by adducing extenuating circumstances which may, or may not, 
mitigate the verdict passed upon the acts; but no advocate denies the 
facts, however he may interpret them. Not thus will the character of 
Nero be discussed. It is on the acts themselves, and not on their inter- 
pretation, that scepticism will rest. It is the crimes themselves which 
will be shown as unworthy of a place among historical facts. Whether 
Nero were on a level with the moral standard of his age, or miserably 
below that standard, is beside my present purpose; I simply mean to 
show that there is no evidence for the crimes of which he is accused. 

In order to keep this essay within the requisite limits, only the four 
chief crimes imputed to him will be noticed. If it can be shown that the 
murder of Britannicus, the murder of his mother, the burning of Rome, 
and the murder of his wife, the chief acts on which rests the infamy of his 
name, are in all respects unworthy of credence, the evidence being some- 
times even childish in its absurdity, there will be no need to investigate the 
minor charges. To show this, I shall require no captious subtlety; nor 
will it be necessary to demand from history the rigorous verification 
demanded in science. It will be enough to invoke the common sense of 
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an ordinary jury. I shall let the witnesses tell their own story, and shall 
merely request the jury to appreciate its probability. 

Let us first call the witnesses. They are three writers who lived long 
after the recorded events occurred, and who drew their contradictory 
records from the gossip of Rome. For most public acts it is probable that 
they had authentic documents; but for the private acts of individuals, and 
the motives which actuated these individuals, there were no documents 
whatever; at any rate, none which can be authenticated. It is specially 
noticeable that no contemporary actor in these scenes comes forward with 
his direct testimony; nor, indeed, is any one invoked by name as a 
witness. It is also noticeable that long after the imputed crimes had been 
committed Nero was eminently popular both with people and senate. 
Three years after the imputed matricide, the stern and virtuous Thraseas 
could speak with praise of Nero and his government. Fear may have 
suppressed contemporary accusations. But when the tyrant was dead 
why did not the accusers come forward? And why did not Seneca and 
Burrhus, when condemned to death, avenge themselves on Nero by 
revealing what they are supposed to have known so well? - It is certain 
that stories circulated at Rome respecting Nero, both in his lifetime and 
for years afterwards; but before we believe such stories we must demand 
that at least some authenticity better than that of gossip be shown to 
belong to them; we must ask who vouches for their truth, and what were 
his means of knowing it. 

Suetonius, Tacitus, and the Greek, Dion Cassius, are the three histo- 
rians cited as witnesses against Nero. What credit can they claim? 
Suetonius, from whom the worst stories proceed, was not born till many 
years after Nero’s death, and did not write until some forty years after the 
events. Tacitus was six years old when Nero died, and wrote many years 
after the events. Dion Cassius lived some hundred and fifty years later. 
Let us ask what would be the credibility of historians writing about 
Cromwell long after the Protectorate had been destroyed, and with nothing 
but the rumours current in royalist circles to furnish the facts; in such 
narratives what sort of figure would that heroic man present? Fortu- 
nately for his fame he left a party. Grave and thoughtful men preserved 
traditions and records which rescued him from the vindictive accusations 
of his enemies. Nero left no defenders. He died after having estranged 
the Romans. Those whom he had thwarted, those whom he had neglected, 
those whom he had outraged survived to slander him, and greedy gossip 
caught up every story without fear of reproof. That Tacitus and Sueto- 
nius heard and believed stories of the bad emperor, is no evidence to us 
that such stories were true; and when we pass from this general scepticism 
to particular investigation, we find that even had the historians been con- 
temporaries and senators their evidence (in respect to the crimes we shall 
consider) would be worthless. For, in the first place, we find these writers 
self-condemned as untrustworthy witnesses, unless when their statements 
admit of confirmation ; and, in the second place, we find them testifying to 
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that which is preposterous, when not flagrantly false, testifying to things 
which they could not have known, and things which could not have 
happened. 

Although my reading of Tacitus and Suetonius has not impressed 
me with respect for their trustworthiness, but, on the contrary, with 
surprise at the naiveté and uncritical laxity with which they repeat stories 
too monstrous for belief,* I do not here intend to rest my case for Nero 
on such a defect in the witnesses. Nor will I take advantage of the fact, 
that if they speak against Nero, they speak with almost equal animosity 
against the Christians; though it is quite arbitrary to refuse that credit 
to their aspersions of the hated sect, which is given to their aspersions 
of the hated emperor. If we admit that ignorance, party spirit, and the 
rancour of jealous opponents misrepresented the Christians, we must also 
admit that similar sources of misrepresentation existed with respect to 
Nero. The objection that Tacitus knew nothing of the Christians, and 
only trusted the reports of their enemies, whereas the acts of Nero were 
public and notorious, therefore known to many, is specious, but will not 
bear examination ; for it is not the public acts of Nero on which rests 
the infamy of his name, it is on the private motives imputed to him for 
acts he is supposed to have committed ; precisely as it is on no proved 
acts of the Christians, but on their ‘detestable doctrines and avowed 
hatred of the whole human race” that rests their infamy in the historian’s 
judgment. Now the evidence for the imputations against Nero I affirm 
to be absurdly defective, resolving itself into mere suspicion, often pre- 
posterous. Montaigne, speaking of the severity of Tacitus with regard to 
Pompey, says pithily, “ We ought not to weigh suspicion against evidence, 
and therefore I do not believe him here.” 

Britannicus died suddenly. This is a fact, the notoriety of which 
removes it beyond scepticism. That he was murdered, is an inference, 
and one which we shall presently see reason to discredit altogether. That 
his death was suspected—nay, believed—to have been caused by poison, 
and that Nero was suspected of being the poisoner, are also notorious facts ; 
but these suspicions do not convert what is mere inference into fact—they 
do not, as historians imagine, make the truth of the charges as notorious 
as the charges. No man is convicted on suspicion, unless the suspicion is 
fortified by a mass of evidence. But before the bar of History accusation 
often has the weight of proof. 

Every reader must be aware of the immense amount of fiction which 
historians mingle with their narratives, fiction not less purely drawn from 
their imagination than are similar scenes in romance: interviews are 





* It is needless to cite cases; some of them, indeed, cannot be spoken of in 
English ; but any one curious to measure the credulity of these writers may turn to 
Tacitus, Annales, lib. xiii. c. 13 and 17, and Suetonius, in Nerone, c. 28. The story 
of the soldier whose hands fell from his arms and clung to the faggots, owing to the 
intense cold (Tacit. xiii. c. 35), and various miracles and prodigies gravely narrated, 
belong to the general credulity of the age. 
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circumstantially related, and conversations of some length repeated, in 
which horrible crimes are planned and damnatory disclosures revealed by 
the actors, yet the narrator never volunteers to give his guarantee for 
his accuracy; never informs us who was present at these interviews 
and took down the conversations, or who betrayed to him secrets of this 
importance. Conspirators and criminals, we know, sometimes confess, and 
still oftener betray their comrades; when such confession and betrayal 
can be adduced, they take their place as evidence. But the mere sup- 
position of an interview in which takes place an imaginary conversation 
is, in the strictest sense of the word, Fiction, though it passes as History. 
Nero and his accomplices might have revealed their guilty thoughts, might 
have confessed their crimes under the stress of death-bed repentance, or 
under the terrors and agonies of torture; but as no one pretends that 
this was done, we must inquire how historians became acquainted with 
facts which, from the nature of the case, would be jealously hidden ? 
Thus dialogues which the novelist or dramatist offers as the work of 
imagination, the historian calls upon us to accept as grave fact. This 
vice is so deeply rooted in all history that there is scarcely one writer 
who is conscious of writing pure fiction, when he explains an event by 
imagining who may have been its prime movers, and what may have been 
their motives. In a court of law this would be held as childish. Ina 
private circle, when the character of a friend was involved, it would be 
instantly and indignantly repudiated. But the fiction which would not 
impose upon a jury, or gain credence in private, is received without hesi- 
tation when palmed off as history. 

So much for the testimony of the historians in general. I now pass to 
the appreciation of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius when narrating 
the crimes of Nero; and my first appeal shall be to Science. Poisoning 
plays a great part in all ancient annals, and naturally we meet with it in the 
charges against Nero. The ignorance of ancient writers excuses state- 
ments which in our days would be inexcusable; but their credulity is no 
excuse for ours; what they believed, we ought to have seen at once to be 
incredible. In the Middle Ages, when an epidemic raged, it was usually 
asserted that the Jews had poisoned the wells. When a king, or eminent 
person, died suddenly without ostensible cause, a suggestion of poison 
naturally arose to explain the death. We are slower in making such 
accusations now; not because poisoning has become less frequent, but 
because the public has become more enlightened. Yet—and the remark 
is curious—our enlightenment is rarely brought to bear upon the past; 
and we suffer statements respecting historical persons to pass unchallenged 
which if advanced respecting contemporaries would excite laughter or 
contempt. No physiologist of the present day would listen without a 
smile to people who assured him that Louis Napoleon preserved himself 
by antidotes against attempts at poisoning; it would be as easy to believe 
in the virtue of amulets. Yet even physiologists read statements of this 
nature in history with passive acquiescence, owing to that lethargy of 
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eredulity which, as I have said, comes over them when they are listening to 
narratives of the past. Thus, to cite but one exampie, in an elaborate trea- 
tise on poisons,* by one of the first toxicologists of our day, may be found 
repeated the nonsense of Tacitus and Suetonius about Locusta (hereafter 


to be exhibited), without a hint of its being incredible, without a remark 


on its contradiction to all scientific knowledge. Had I suflicient leisure I 
would collect together some of the most famous cases of poisoning recorded 
in history, and convict them of manifest falsehood from the very details 
circumstantially narrated; just as one may dissipate such fables as those 
of Caligula and Cleopatra, who are said to have shown their reckless 
extravagance by dissolving in their wine pearls of great price, by simply 
mentioning the fact that pearls are not soluble in wine. 

But for the present we have only to deal with the poisoning of Britan- 
nicus. The case is doubly interesting. It is one of the most “ notorious ” 
of murders; and has, I believe, never until this day found any one to 
question it since Tacitus and Suetonius first circumstantially related the 
details. Yet a verdict more flagrantly in defiance of common sense and 
science has seldom been given. Nero, we are told, hated Britannicus 
because of his sweet voice, and feared him as a possible pretender to the 
throne. Here are the motives imagined; let us now see them in opera- 
tion. The tyrant, we are told, unable to bring any accusation against 
him (which in those days of conspiracy was surely strange), secretly 
resolved to murder him; and this secret resolve becomes known to the 
narrators, but how they gained the knowledge is not mentioned. It was 
confided to Julius Pollio, tribune of a pretorian cohort, who at that 
moment held in prison, under sentence of death, Locusta, notorious for 
her crimes—multa scelerum fama. She was ordered to prepare a poison; 
this poison was administered to Britannicus ; but it was too slow in its 
operation; and Nero, sending for her, beat her, and vowed that she had 
supplied an antidote. Whereupon she prepared before his own eyes, and 
in his own room, a deadly poison, the strength of which was essayed on a 
pig, whose instant death satisfied Nero that now he had got what he 
desired. The banquet was prepared. Britannicus was seated at a sepa- 
rate table magnificently served, in presence of his relatives and several 
young nobles. A slave stood at his side to taste of every dish and every 
beverage, as a precaution against poison; and this slave it was necessary 
to spare, otherwise his death, occurring at the same time, would betray the 
murder. To avoid this betrayal the following expedient was imagined. 
A beverage was presented to Britannicus, after having been tasted, too hot 
to be drunk; to cool it, a little cold water was poured in, and this cold 
water contained the poison. No sooner had the prince tasted it than he 
fell lifeless. The guests were alarmed; some rose to fly; but those who 
clearly understood it all sat still, their eyes fixed on Nero, who quietly 





* Van Hassett : Handbuch der Giftlehre, aus dem Holléndischen von J. B. Henkel. 
1862, 
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assured them that it was only an attack of the epileptic fits to which 
Britannicus was subject, and that it would soon be over. ‘“ After a while 
the gaiety of the banquet was resumed: post breve silentium repetita con- 
vivii latitia.” Britannicus was hastily buried the next day. According 
to Dion Cassius the face of the corpse had become quite black from the 
poison; to conceal this Nero whitened it with chalk, but the falling rain 
washed away this chalk and disclosed the crime which had thus clumsily 
been concealed. As for Locusta, she was not only rewarded with a free 
pardon and a grant of land, but ‘‘ Nero placed some disciples with her to 
be instructed in her art!” 

This is the story. The first remark which Science suggests is that 
the sudden death of Britannicus may very probably have been due to 
epilepey, but cannot have been due to poison, since there was no poison 
known to the ancients capable of such instantaneous effects. In our own 
days the only poisons known to take effect in a few seconds are prussic acid, 
oxalic acid, strychnine, woorara, and the venom of certain snakes; and 
these were not known in Rome. Aconite, which on good grounds is 
believed to have been a common poison employed in Rome, requires 
from one to three hours to produce fatal effects; and the majority of 
mineral poisons require several hours. Secondly, Science knows of no 
poison which instantaneously blackens the face of the victim. There are 
certain mineral poisons which, taken slowly, will slowly discolour the 
skin, but not one which, acting rapidly on the organism, rapidly betrays its 
presence by such discoloration. 

Having dismissed Science, we now request Common Sense to step 
into the witness-box, and she plainly tells us that, as Nero, Locusta, and 
Pollio were too deeply interested in these transactions to have volunteered 
a confession of their acts, and as no such confession was publicly extorted 
from them, there is some difficulty in ascertaining from whom such cir- 
cumstantial narratives were obtained, and what guarantee they offer for 
the truth of their narratives. Moreover, supposing it to be a fact that 
Locusta was pardoned, and had a grant of land—a fact which requires 
proof—the fiction which connects her with Nero’s criminal purposes is 
betrayed in the mythical addition of the disciples placed with her to be 
instructed in her art. Had Nero been the monster he is painted, he would 
not have hesitated to destroy such colleagues when their work was done, 
and when their testimony might be dangerous. 

It is thus perfectly clear that, according to any evidence now accessible, 
Britannicus was not poisoned, or, if he were poisoned, it was under very 
different circumstances from those narrated; and it is no less clear that 
Nero’s supposed share in the murder rests on nothing but the general 
suspicion that he may have wished for the young man’s death. 

With regard to the accusation of Nero having murdered his mother, 
Science and Common Sense are not less conspicuously adverse to it. Sue- 
tonius assures us that thrice Nero attempted to poison Agrippina, but 
thrice was foiled by her having had the precaution to prepare against such 
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attempts by taking an antidote. To the ancient mind this was eminently 
credible. To moderns it is eminently ridiculous. Ancient physiology 
having no distinct idea of the nature of poisons, and how they affect the 
organism, found no difficulty in believing in the existence of an universal 
antidote. Modern physiology smiles when an antidote is mentioned, except 
as a specific remedy under certain specific conditions, and for specific 
poisons. To enable the reader thoroughly to understand the extent of 
the ancient ignorance, and the precision with which modern science limits 
the idea of antidotes, it is necessary to range the various known poisons 
under the heads of their peculiar effects on the organism. Various 
classifications have been proposed; the following scems to me the most 
serviceable, 

Poisons may be ranged under three classes: 1. As irritant, that is to 
say, exaggerating the vital activity of an organ or system, by its stimulus, 
and thus producing a disturbance of the organic equilibrium, which may 
be fatal when carried beyond a certain limit. 2. As narcotic, that is to 
say, depressing the vital activity by its effects on the nervous centres, and 
when carried beyond a certain limit admitting of no recovery from the 
depression. 3. As corrosive or histolytic, that is to say, destroying the 
tissues with which it is in contact. 

The reader perceives at once that these different effects must be 
produced by very different substances, and require very different sub- 
stances as remedies. Each class of poisons calls for a specific class of 
antidotes. The wrong antidotes will either aggravate the evil, or remain 
inoperative. To give the right antidote it is requisite first that we know 
what the poison is which has been administered, and next, what the 
substance is which neutralizes that poison. Suppose sulphuric acid has 
been administered; if we know this to be the fact, either from the 
presence of the poison, or its bottle, or from our skill in recognizing 
its effect, we have mastered the initial difficulty, and one rarely to be 
mastered in cases of secret poisoning. Now comes the more important 
step of choosing the antidote: if we try brandy, or laudanum, we only 
increase the evil ; but if we have sufficient knowledge to recognize the 
nature of the action which sulphuric acid effects on the tissues, namely, 
corrosive, we see at once that to annihilate its corrosive properties we 
must cause it to combine with some substance which will make it harm- 
less. We know that the sulphate of lime is harmless, and we know that 
chalk converts sulphuric acid into this harmless compound; we therefore 
administer chalk, and, if not too late, we counteract the poison. Further 
observe, that a remedy which, when administered rapidly after the poison 
has been taken, will, to a great extent, counteract the effect of that poison, 
is no remedy when administered beforehand. The ancient idea of an 
antidote, which would protect a man against an anticipated attempt at 
poisoning, is more irrational than the idea of a healthy man protecting 
himself against some unknown disease by taking a medicine believed to 
be effective in the case of a known disease. 
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Such being the state of the case, the reader at once sees the prepos- 
terousness of the ancient idea of antidotes when chemistry was not in 
existence, and when toxicology was undreamed of; and he will perceive 
that when he is called upon to believe in Agrippina having fortified her- 
self against attempts at poison by the precautionary measure of swallowing 
antidotes, he might as rationally believe that a man escaped the perils of 
drowning, fire, sunstroke, and fever, by wearing a breastplate. Agrippina 
could not divine what poison would be employed against her; nor could 
she anticipate the discoveries of chemistry by a knowledge of what sub- 
stances counteracted the effects of these poisons, or rendered them 
inoperative. 

Fiction the first having been thus exposed, let us ask why Agrippina, 
with the full knowledge of her son’s attempts at poisoning, should not have 
guarded herself against him in other directions? The historians are silent 
on this point. They gravely narrate how, when Nero had failed with 
poison, he had recourse to melodramatic contrivances, such, for example, as 
loosening the floor over her bed-chamber, so that its fall might crush her. 
This also failed. She would not be crushed. Whereupon Anicetus, the 
naval prefect, who detested Agrippina, offered his services. Here a 
juryman would assuredly ask how this offer became known, and whether 
Anicetus had himself publicly confessed his share in the crime; or even 
whether he had been publicly accused of it. But History is a Muse, 
and is less troubled with fastidious doubts on matters of detail. She 
narrates, she does not undertake to prove: scribere ad narrandum non ad 
probandum. Her narrative runs thus: Anicetus constructed a vessel, 
which, when out at sea, was suddenly to collapse, as if by accident, and 
every one on board would then perish. Nero, says Tacitus, smiled at the 
ingenuity of the plan—placuwit solertia ; and we may smile at the credulity 
of the historian. The plan, with all its pleasant ingenuity, turned out an 
ignoble failure ; the old cat was not thus to be drowned, but swam ashore, 
and when on terra firma, “as the sole means of escape was to pretend to 
no suspicion,” she despatched Agerinus, one of her freedmen, with a 
message to Nero, narrating her accident, and assuring him of her escape, 
at the same time requesting her son not to come to her, for she needed 
quiet and repose. Not thus was Nero to be deceived. He knew that his 
attempt had been discovered ; and in terror lest she should excite the 
wrath of senate and soldiers against him, he sent for Seneca and Burrhus. 
Tacitus does not pretend that these men were aware of the attempt, but 
he does pretend to a knowledge of what passed at the interview, and what 
passed in thcir minds, and this it is: ‘They both remained silent for a long 
while, fearing lest they should not be attended to. They also thought 
that Nero would perish unless his mother perished. At length Seneca 
asked Burrhus if the order should be given to the soldiers to put her to 
death. Burrhus replied that the troops were too much attached to the 
house of Cesar; and he thought, therefore, that it now remained with 
Anicetus to execute his threats. Anicetus with alacrity begged to be per- 
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mitted to complete his crime (nihil cunctatus poscit summam sceleris), 
Nero joyously consented.” 

Here the difficult juryman, disrespectful to History, requires to know 
how Tacitus came by this knowledge. It is not the revelation which any 
one of the conspirators would spontaneously have made; and although 
both Seneca and Burrhus subsequently perished by Nero’s order, neither of 
them accused Nero in the exasperation of their defeat. Whence then 
these details, so important, so precise? Nor does Tacitus stop here. He 
knows that Anicetus by way of pretext prepared a scene, and a very 
clumsy scene. When Agerinus arrived with the message from Agrippina, 
Anicetus threw a sword between his feet, and then pretending to have 
surprised him with this weapon, accused him of being an assassin sent by 
Agrippina. The purpose of this comedy was to make it believed, that 
Agrippina, on the discovery of her attempt, had committed suicide.* 

It is characteristic of the supreme disregard of probability with which 
these narrations are conducted, that Tacitus, immediately after expound- 
ing the secret schemes of Anicetus, and asserting, as if it were a notorious 
fact, that Anicetus wished the death of Agrippina to be publicly accepted 
as a suicide, proceeds to tell how the troops were led to the attack of 
Agrippina’s palace by this very Anicetus, making their murderous way 
through the crowd which had assembled there to congratulate her on her 
escape from drowning. So little is the pretext of suicide attended to, that 
the troops force their way into her chamber, and there butcher her. 
“These facts,” he adds, “are undisputed. Some say that Nero ex- 
amined the corpse and admired its beauty; others deny this.” It is 
pleasant to find even so faint a gleam of scepticism as this ; especially 
when we read in Suetonius such “ other circumstances which are related 
upon good authority” (only the authority is never given,) as that “he 
went to view her corpse, and, handling her limbs, disparaged some and 
praised others, and then called for drink. Nevertheless, he was never able 
to bear the pangs of conscience, though he was supported by the con- 
gratulations of the soldiers and the senate. He frequently declared that 
he was haunted by his mother’s ghost, and persecuted by the Furies with 
whips and burning torches. He even attempted to soften her rage, by 
bringing up her ghost by magical arts.’ This remorse of Nero is 
painted by Tacitus in his Caravaggio style; but he does not claim any 
“good authority” for what he says, although one would be glad to 
know it. No historian pretends to explain how the senate and people 
could celebrate with magnificent rejoicings the escape of their emperor 
from his mother’s plots; nor how they could continue to serve and flatter 
him, if Nero openly declared himself terror-stricken by remorse. That 
the senate was servile is credible ; but there are limits even to servility ; 
and the moral indifference of this senate needs explanation. It is true 





* Suetonius makes Nero drop the sword, and order the arrest of Agerinus, invent 
ing also the story of his mother’s suicide. 
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that Tacitus remarks on the indifference of the gods who permitted the 
reign of such a monster to be prolonged; and this is the more noticeable, 
because we are told in the next sentence that the gods were scandalized, 
and showed their wrath in prodigies: the sun was eclipsed, thunderbolts 
fell in all the fourteen districts of the city, and a woman gave birth to a 
serpent. : 
How are we to explain the death of Agrippina? For myself I confess 
an inability to shape the story in any reliable sequence of events. The 
evidence is wanting. All that is indisputable is that Agrippina was said 
by Seneca, in a letter written to the senate, to have plotted against her 
son, and to have committed suicide on learning that the plot had been 
detected. This the senate and the people believed, or pretended to 
believe. I think it most probable that they did believe it, and not 
without good grounds ; for Agrippina had once before been accused of 
such a plot, which Nero was made to believe. It is quite possible that 
Agrippina was calumniated; but if Nero believed the calumny, even for a 
day, the senate and people may have believed it. Moreover, the character 
of Burrhus and of Seneca ought to have some weight with us, If they 
were not faultless, at least they were admirable men. To believe that they 
abetted the murder of a mother by her own son would require cogent evi- 
dence; and we have absolutely no evidence, positive or presumptive, on 
which to found such a suspicion. In conclusion, be it observed, that I am 
not called upon to clear up a transaction so obscurely reported, but only to 
point out the incredibility of the reports. Nero may, in his alarm, have 
ordered his mother’s arrest ; she may have lost her life in the struggle of 
resisting such an order; or may have committed suicide. In after years 
public rumour, never nicely discriminating, may have transformed this 
into a belief of Nero’s having murdered her. But as to evidence, there is 
simply none. The narrative of historians is baseless and inept. Where 
so much is flagrantly absurd we may doubt if any part be true. 

Let us now turn our eyes upon Rome in flames. That Britannicus 
died suddenly, is a fact ; that he was poisoned, we have scientific reasons 
for disbelieving ; that Nero was the poisoner is without a shadow of proof 
stronger than idle suspicion. But although fiction has woven its tangled 
threads round a nucleus of fact, there are among these threads two of some 
strength, namely, the motive which might have prompted the crime, and 
the presence of Nero at the fatal banquet. It is otherwise with the fiction 
surrounding the historical fact of Rome in flames. There is no assignable 
motive which can point suspicion at Nero; and he happened to be absent 
from Rome when the fire broke out. The silly credulity which for 
centuries has accepted this story, with its mythical embellishment of Nero 
in mad exultation at the success of his wantonness fiddling above the 
burning ruins, is a striking example of what will pass as history. 

Suetonius gravely relates that some one having quoted a Greek verse, 
the meaning of which is, “ After my death I care not if the world perish 
in flames,” Nero exclaimed, “ Nay, let it perish while I live.” ‘ And,” 
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adds the historian, “he acted accordingly; for, pretending to take 
offence at the ugliness of the old buildings and the narrowness of the 
streets, he set the city on fire; and this was done so openly that several 
consulars found tow and torches in the houses of his attendants, but were 
afraid to meddle with them. He knocked down the walls of the granarics, 
which were of stone, in order that the flames might spread. The fire he 
beheld from a tower on the top of the villa of Mecenas, and being hugely 
diverted with the splendours of the flames, he sang the Destruction of Troy 
in the dress worn by him on the stage.” Yet the people patiently sub- 
mitted to be ruined, and thus openly mocked, not even wreaking their 
vengeance on the attendants ! 

Suetonius, in a previous chapter, has recorded of Nero that he ordered 
piazzas to be erected before all the houses, great and small, in order that 
in case of fire there might be a commanding position for extinguishing the 
flames ; and these piazzas were constructed at his expense : so little did 
he disregard the interests of his subjects ! 

Tacitus, a graver writer, tells the story with less manifest fiction. He 
says that the fire was by some attributed to accident, and by others to the 
wickedness of Nero; adding, “ Nero at that time was at Antium, and only 
returned to Rome on the day when the flames approached his own palace, 
which he had built to join the palace of Augustus with the garden of 
Mecenas. This palace and all the buildings around it were burned. ‘To 
console the people, wandering and houseless, he opened the Campus 
Martius, and the monuments of Agrippa, as well as his own gardens. 
Here sheds were hastily constructed to shelter the poorest. Furniture was 
fetched from Ostia, and the price of corn was considerably reduced.” 

Thus the public acts of Nero are not only those of one innocent of the 
imputed crime, but are those of an emperor really concerned for the mis- 
fortunes of his people. It is quite possible that such acts may have been 
mere hypocritical attempts to disarm suspicion; and if the crime were 
proven, or even probable, such an interpretation might pass. But what 
evidence, what probability is there, to justify such an accusation? The 
vague rumours of an exasperated people. How these arise, and how 
supremely they dispense with evidence, need not be told. Have we not 
in our own time known the famine in Ireland boldly assigned to the wrath 
of heaven because the words Defensor Fidei accidentally were omitted in 
a new issue of silver coin? and this accusation proceeding, not from 
ignorant and turbulent mobs, but from the ignorant and bigoted “religious 
world,” as it unjustifiably calls itself. 

Jurymen accustomed to deliver verdicts in cases brought by Fire 
Insurance Offices must know the kind of evidence which they demand, 
before they believe that a fraudulent tradesman has set fire to his own 
premises. I ask them if they can see anything of this kind in the accusa- 
tion against Nero? Without demanding the completeness of circum- 
stantial evidence which would coerce their verdict against a living man, 
I simply ask whether there is any evidence against Nero? All that 
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historians have produced has been given in the foregoing narrative; its 
value may now be estimated. 

The last crime to be noticed here is the murder of his wife. Suetonius 
assures us that he thrice attempted to strangle Octavia, and having failed 
in these attempts, divorced her; but Suetonius omits to explain how so 
sanguinary a tyrant should so easily have been baffled, or why he did not 
divorce her at once. His next wife, Poppsea, when about to become a 
mother, he killed with a kick, “only because she took the liberty of 
chiding him for coming home late.” 

I waive the discussion of all the other crimes, merely noting by the 
way that Nero, on the very testimony of his accusers, was singularly free 
from cruelty, saving many whom the senate would have destroyed. In 
those turbulent days he had many times to order the execution of conspi- 
rators—some of these were very possibly innocent; but we read of no 
such wholesale slaughter as is recorded of Augustus, who in one day put 
to death three hundred senators and nobles. And does not Suetonius 
record the public act of interdicting that the gladiators should be killed, 
in the spectacle which he gave? Even the criminals were not suffered to 
be butchered: neminem occidit, ne noxiorum quidem. No one accuses 
Nero of hypocrisy, yet we are told that when a warrant for execution wag 
brought to him for signature he sighed, and exclaimed, “ Would I had 
never learned to write!” When Suilius was condemned, the senate 
wished to involve his son in the accusation; but Nero “ interfered, con- 
sidering the vengeance ample.” 

Indeed were it my purpose to prove historically that Nero, so fur from 
being a monster, was a kind, gentle, and in many respects admirable 
ruler, I could without difficulty cite testimonies from his accusers which 
would somewhat stagger the reader; the more so because such testimonies, 
referring to public acts, always less open to question than private motives, 
would carry with them peculiar significance. But such is not my purpose. 
I distrust the evidence all round. At any rate I am not disposed to 
award that confidence to the narratives of his virtues which I withhold 
from the narratives of his crimes. Writers so demonstrably untrust- 
worthy on many points, where their statements are explicit, forfeit our 
trust on all. 

All that is thoroughly reliable is the fact that a tradition of Nero’s in- 
famy existed, and was unhesitatingly accepted : a tradition all the more 
noticeable since it was coupled with one which made his early years of 
brilliant promise, so that Trajan in after days expressed the wish that 
his whole reign might rival the splendour of Nero’s commencement. 
That he was once beloved by the Roman people is undisputed ; how came 
he to forfeit that regard ? how came he to leave a name surpassing in infamy 
even that of Caligula or Tiberius? The adage assures us that “ where 
there is smoke there is fire;” shall we try and penetrate the wreathing 
columns of smoke, and reach the fiery embers in this case? It cannot, 
unhappily, be done with any assurance of success, for no amount of 
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patient investigation will recover any trustworthy evidence. All must be 
conjectural, and the conjectures rest upon rumours, anecdotes, unverified 
assertions. Nevertheless, dealing with such evidence as at present exists, 
a sufficiently intelligible and credible account may be elicited. This I 
proceed to arrange, warning the reader of its conjectural character. 

Granting, as we may, the probability of great self-indulgent licen- 
tiousness in a young man placed in so exceptional a position of power—a 
position dangerous to the highest virtue, from the absence of all restraints 
on the caprices of will and passion, except such restraints as issue from 
a high moral severity—a position full of temptations and of opportunities, 
capable of maddening an inferior nature ; granting, as we must, the 
numerous enemies created by his excesses, and even by his very gene- 
rosities, which would raise extravagant hopes in all related to those he 
favoured, and corresponding exasperation in all whom he passed over, 
we have an initial probability in supposing that the reputation of such 
an emperor could only be rescued from contempt or infamy by con- 
spicuous glory; unless he flattered the imaginations, or strikingly advanced 
the interests of his people, he would inevitably incur their scorn or hatred. 
Most of the Roman emperors suffered from this cause. If Nero suffered 
more than others who were equally if not more criminal, it was, I imagine, 
because he for the first time inflicted an unpardonable outrage on the 
Roman pride. It is not easy for us, in our democratic age, to realize the 
feeling of sanctity which surrounded the imperial purple. Then it could 
be truly said, that there was a divinity to hedge a king. We are so 
far removed from such a mental condition that it costs a considerable 
effort to believe that the Emperor was really held as a God, not simply in 
the apotheosis which succeeded his reign, but actually during his lifetime. 
Yet it is necessary that we should make this effort, it is necessary we 
should vividly realize to ourselves the fact that the emperor was, not 
simply in flattering titles, but in honest belief, invested with a divine 
sanctity, a sanctity surpassing that which now invests the Papal throne, 
if we would understand the deep offence given to all that was grave and 
dignified in Rome by those wanton and undignified displays of personal 
and petty vanity with which Nero disgraced the purple. These vanities, 
which in a private man would have elicited no more than a con- 
temptuous smile, in a senator would have been offensive, in an emperor 
were outrages. 

Something of what Rome felt may be imagined if we picture to our- 
selves the feeling of our own aristocracy, had Lord Byron, not content 
with “ putting on the gloves” with Jackson, so far yielded to an inor- 
dinate desire for display as to have actually entered the ring and fought 
Tom Crib for the champion’s belt; or, better still, if we imagine the uproar 
resounding through all the counties of Great Britain, if an agile archbishop, 
prouder of his agility than of his learning, should publicly exhibit his 
skill on the tight rope and trapeze. It would be of no use for muscular 
Christians to urge that muscular agility was in itself admirable, and that 
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there was nothing contrary to virtue and piety in the tight-rope and 
trapeze; so vehement a shock to all our sentiments of the becoming, and 
so wanton a disregard of all the dignities and gravities of office, would 
prepare the mind of the people to credit any stories, however infamous, 
which malice might circulate against such an archbishop. Showing so 
conspicuous a disregard to all the decencies of public life, he would be 
held capable of far greater disregard of the moralities. If vanity could 
make him thus overstep the rigid limits of propriety, how much more 
irresistible would be the impulses of passion? Thus would men argue; 
not very logically, perhaps, but with a coercive force no arguments could 
withstand. 

Now something of this must have filled the minds of the Romans when 
in their astonished wrath they saw Nero so far carried away by his desire 
for. applause, that not content with wasting his time and degrading his 
manhood by the composition of feeble verses, the twanging of lyres, and 
the driving of chariots—the occupations of slaves—he must also degrade 
his sacred office, and step from the throne upon the public stage, to court 
the plaudits of the populace like a vile histrion. It is not long 
since even in Europe the actor was an object of social scorn; and still 
the law brands him as a vagabond, although society has learned to respect 
him asa citizen. In Rome the degradation of all artists was such as 
we can with difficulty conceive. To play on the lyre, and to dance, were 
held no less unworthy of an aristocracy, than juggling and tumbling in 
our days. And it is curious to notice the emphasis given to this feeling 
in Juvenal’s indignant comparison of Nero to Orestes. Both were matri- 
cides, but Orestes was honourable and Nero execrable. Why? Not 
because the mother of Orestes was notoriously guilty, but because “ he 
never sang upon the stage, nor wrote the poem of the Zroics,”—two crimes 
of Nero. ‘These are the works and these the acts of a noble ruler 
delighting to prostitute his rank by disgraceful exhibitions of himself on 
a foreign stage.” 


Heee opera, atque he sunt generosi principis artes 
Gaudentis foedo peregrina ad pulpita cantu 
Prostitui. 


It is, therefore, perfectly intelligible, though at first sight ludicrous, 
that when Julius Vindex raised the standard of revolt, his fiercest accu- 
sation against the emperor, and one which justified the soldiery in 
deposing him from the throne he disgraced, was that of being “a 
miserable harper.” And Tacitus, speaking of Nero’s practice of singing 
songs to the harp during his banquets—because it was the custom of 
ancient kings and chiefs—characterizes it as “not less disgraceful (non 
minus fedum) than driving a chariot in public.” 

Such being the state of Roman feeling, we can be at no loss to dis- 
cover the cause of the senate and people having learned to despise and 
detest an emperor who could wantonly outrage it by his displays of 
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vanity. Iam not disposed to believe all the stories told respecting these 
displays. Gossip and exaggeration have doubtless been at work here; 
and the excesses of his vanity may be as open to doubt as the excesses of 
his criminality. But they were believed; and the belief is sufficient to 
account for his reputation. The fact of his public exhibitions scarcely 
admits of question; and it is a fact which furnishes us with two keys: 
one is the revelation of Nero’s weakness in being unable to resist the 
impulses of vanity, however unbecoming, and this weakness may not 
unreasonably be supposed to have vitiated his private life, giving him 
up to manifold indulgences ; the other key is the profound disgust and 
dishonouring hatred which it would inspire in all the graver minds, 
who saw the imperial purple thus degraded. 

Here ends my conjecture. The less disputable portion of this essay 
stands on other ground. Whether we choose to believe that the traditions 
about Nero imply great substantive criminality in him, or only mythical 
exaggerations, I hope it has been made clear that the four capital crimes 
with which his memory is loaded, not only want every vestige of rational 
evidence, so that never for one moment could the accusations have been 
brought into a court of law, but are signally incredible, and never could 
have been admitted even into the laxities of history, otherwise than as 
rumours, had it not been for the causes which repress historical scepticism 
and make men, who are vigilant in jurisprudence and science, blindly 
credulous in history. 

Finally, let me repeat that the object of this essay is less the vindi- 
cation of Nero’s character, than an appeal to the common sense of 
mankind to be vigilant in its demands of evidence, when called upon 
either in history, or in the gossip circulated about living men, to accept 
statements affecting character and motives. What constitutes sufficient 
evidence may, in many cases, be open to debate; but every man can 
exercise the preliminary caution of asking what is the evidence upon 
which he is called upon to believe a statement; and he can then judge 
whether he is giving his assent to unauthenticated rumours, born of 
malice, and exaggerated by thoughtlessness, or to statements which carry 
with them at least the guarantee of direct testimony, the value of which 


may be estimated. 
G. H. L. 
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